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The Christian Register 


Significant 


Sentiments 


Wilson Ten Years After 


Woodrow Wilson retired from the presi- 
dency March 4, 1921. “Now, after ten 
years”, says the editor of The Forum in 
introducing an article by Harold J. Laski, 
‘his work may be viewed with surer per- 
spective, and Mr. Laski has written for 
this issue a penetrating interpretation of 
the man and his ideas, with an estimate 
of his ultimate place in history.’ The es- 
timate by Mr. Laski follows, in part: 

“Wilson misjudged the significance of 
the Russian revolution; he accepted an 
impossible scale and system of repara- 
tions; he accepted such a refashioning of 
the map of Burope as to make political 
structure and economic necessity woefully 
at odds; he underestimated the power of 
American isolation; and he did not under- 
stand the incompatibility of the League 
idea with the traditional system of state 
sovereignty. 

“Yet, Lenin apart, he remains unques- 
tionably the greatest figure among the 
statesmen of the war. No other was moved 
by ideals so high and so selfless; no other 
represented so wholly the inarticulate as- 
pirations of the men and women who 
helplessly suffered the results of a con- 
tlict for which they had no responsibility. 
His ambitions were for great causes, and 
he spent himself relentlessly in their sery- 
ice. He did not grasp how different was 
the world, even the America, he sought 
to rule, from that of his youth; he never, 
accordingly, fully understood how to meet 
its needs and hopes. But anyone who com- 
pares his dreams and purposes with those 
of his immediate successors will have no 
difficulty in concluding that he belongs to 
those whose quality of effort has justified 
the American adventure.” 


Liberty through Fundamentalism 


Whoever in the future wishes to en- 
joy the happiness which is derived from 
liberty must be a Christian,—not of the 
liberal, middle-of-the-road type, but the 
ree orthodox Calvinist. Rev. J. Gresham 
Machen of the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, argues this in The Forum. He points 
out that the old political and civic liberty, 
whose great protagonist in this country 
was Jefferson, is rapidly being destroyed 
by the “process of standardization and 
eentralization going ruthlessly on’. Spir- 
itual liberty, he declares, is similarly 
dying out through the destruction by be- 
haviorists and other psychologists of the 
freedom of the will. 

What is to be thought of such a me- 
chanistic world? Dr. Machen says, “I will 
tell you what we Christians think of it: 
we think of it as a world in which all 
zest, all glory, all that makes life worth 
living, is gone. . . From such a world 
of unrelieved drabness, we seek escape in 
the high adventure of the Christian 
religion.” i 

Supernatural Christianity gives men 
freedom, he explains, (1) Through God. 


(Unlike the world He is free; and He has 
chosen, in His freedom, to lift the veil 
and grant us just a look beyond. In that 
look we have freedom from the mechan- 
ism of the world. God is free; and where 
He is, there is liberty and life.) (2) 
Through freedom of the will, which means 
human responsibility. (8) Through re- 
demption. (The Redeemer made all well 
between us sinners and the righteous God. 

. . Thus, and thus only do we have true 
freedom. ) 

“Liberal Christianity’, which accepts 
the teachings of psychologists, is a weak 
Gefense against the enemies of liberty ; our 
real safety “lies in the exultant super- 
naturalism of God’s word. Gone is the day 
when men thought a few miracles could be 
removed from the Gospel to leave a ‘Lib- 
eral Jesus’, a mere preacher of the ‘father- 
hood of God’ and the ‘brotherhood of man’. 
Increasingly the real question is becoming 
clear: give Jesus up, confess that his 
portrait is forever hidden; or else accept 
him as a supernatural Person, as he is 
presented by the Four Gospels and by 
Paul.” 


Square Root, Minus One 


A poet’s emotion at contemplating the 
beauty and wonder of the WBinsteinian 
world is revealed in this contribution, by 
Henry Norman, to The New Statesman: 


“THE LESSON OF THE UNIVERSE 


“We shall not measure time in or- 
dinary seconds, but in terms of a mys- 
terious unit equal to a second multiplied 
by the square root of minus one... . If 
we are asked why we adopt these weird 
methods of measurement, the answer is 
that they appear to be nature’s own sys- 
tem. . . . The Universe appears to have 
been designed by a pure mathematician.’ 
—Sir James Jeans, in “The Mysterious 
Universe’. 

“Millions, and galaxies, and grains of sand, 

And universes, and—above all—Jeans. 

But how amid the whirling waves we stand, 

He hesitates to guess, or what the puzzle 

means, 


“Yet it seems clear, when his last page is read, 
The lesson is, after all is said and done, 
Lift up your heart, and bow your puzzled 

head, 
Before the non-existent root of minus one.” 


Music Speculative, Absolute 


The somewhat over-sentimental and 
popular music invented by Liszt and Ber- 
lioz in the symphonic poem and program 
music is, in the opinion of the great critic, 
Srest Newman, about to become passé. 
In The Fortnightly Review Mr. Newman 
predicts “that instrumental music in the 
immediate future will become far less 
speculative, and opera much more so”, 
This means that instrumental music will 
be more like the “absolute” music of 
Beethoven and Brahms, which never vul- 
garized itself by attempting to tell a story 
but expressed at the most emotions of the 
composer; and that operatic musie will 
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express life and action by even more 
audacious means than those already 
devised. 

“Wagner”, Mr. Newman goes on to say, 
“used to point out that pure instrumental — 
musie could not possibly allow itself such 
licenses as dramatic music: a harmonie 
combination or transition, the audacity 
and seeming unreason of which would be 
explained and justified by the words and 
the actions of an opera, would, he said, 
merely puzzle the listener in a symphony. 

“Opera can experiment with ‘life’ in a 
way and to an extent that absolute musie¢ 
cannot; and the audacity with which the 
new German opera is getting to grips 
with life will in time endow the musical 
side of opera with new resources. Mean- 
while absolute music will have to go more 
slowly, for the reason that Wagner stated — 
so clearly, until opera has at last provided — 
it with a new kind of nourishment that 
it can assimilate without injury to itself.” _ 
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Safe in Latitude of Love ’ 


“And now I shall answer your question — 
as to whether I am afraid that a United — 
States of Europe would tend to eliminate — 
the differences between various nations — 
that I am devoting my life to depicting, — 
The Frenchman by nature is a pacifist and 
the Pan-European ideal expresses this in- 
tellectual attitude of his. We, that is, the 
French writers, desire peace within and 
without, just as eagerly as Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, Thomas and Heinrich Mann and 
Fritz von Unruh. I do not believe that a _ 
Buropean federation would in any way 
impair what is known as the pittoresque 
des races. Our whole French nation has 
been federalized for centuries, yet con- 
flicts of the heart still exist. The differ-_ 
ences between the inhabitants of Provence 
and Brittany, between people in Burgundy — 
and in the Pyrenees, are as great as the — 
differences between a Frenchman and a 
Norwegian, an Englishman and an Italian.” _ 

{ 


These sentences, coming from the pen 
of Maurice Bedel, French novelist (winner, — 
with his “Latitude of Love’, of the 1926 i 
Goncourt Prize) who has made an in- 
timate study of the love amores of dif- 
ferent races, should relieve the fears of 
those nationalists who believe that poli- 
tical internationalism will destroy attrac- 
tive folkways and local individualities. 


The Real Unitarian 


“Out of this church, alive with various 
educational and philanthropic activities, 
all imbued with the religious purpose and 
devoted to religious ends, we strive’, says 
Dr. Joseph Henry Crooker, “to send forth 
into the world to be a part of its best life, 
the real Unitarian, a man who demands 
freedom for himself and grants the same 
liberty to his neighbor; who bestows his 
love broadly regardless of sect, fellow- 
ships all seekers for the truth, and labors 
for man on account of his need rather than 
his creed; who follows reason as the au- 
thority for truth and consciences as the 
guide to conduct, allowing no text 
tradition to blind the eye or enslave the 
heart, and always striving to be wiser 
to-day than yesterday and better to-mo 
than to-day.” 
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Beyond Liberty, Fulfilling the Promise 


LESLIE T. PENNINGTON 


“Men hunger and thirst for 


a vision of life which they can follow without 


fear, which will guide them safely through all change in an age 
of confusion, which will call forth the deepest and 
highest loyalty of their souls” 


This is the third of four contributions by representa- 
tive young ministers on the present and future of the 
Unitarian free churches. 


CHURCH which admits the binding authority of no fixed 

ereed, which develops no central authoritative administra- 
tion, which recognizes the authority of no tradition except 
in so far as it enters the living conviction of men, is a daring 
chureh; but the hazard which it takes upon itself is the es- 
sential hazard of democracy, and, if democratic faith is sound, 
the essential hazard of civilization. As William L. Sullivan 
has said, “The downfalling of history has no check but the 
uprising of spirit.’ Unitarianism has based its life on the 
uprising of spirit. It has cut away the great stabilizing authori- 
ties which bind the majority of churches because it believes 
that they impede the uprising of spirit. And instead, it has 
given each man liberty because it believes that there is within 
him a latent Godliness which liberty will release in full flood. 
We know, however, that liberty may result in apathy or an- 
archy, as well as in Godlikeness. Something more than liberty 
is needed. If the promise of Unitarianism is to be fulfilled, it 
must attain a vision of the divine so impelling that it will lift 
men from their apathy and draw them from their anarchy to a 
consensus of enlightened conviction. 


+ 


Man lives amid forces much greater than himself. The uni- 
verse is a delicate balance of colossal energies which might 
erush life, or parch it, or starve it as easily as sustain it. In 
human society he meets with the forces of organized states, of 
social and economic institutions, influenced by the rise of na- 
tionalism and the industrial revolution; with the forces of the 
public mind, entrenched in a thousand prejudices, fed by the 
whims of popular education and the caprice of fashion, se- 
duced by propaganda, led by corrupt political machines and 
by innumerable partisan lobbies. The play of such complicated 
forces upon the life of the individual sets up within him 
emotional drives and conflicts, often making him the victim 
of energies over which he has no adequate control. As Emer- 
son truly says, “Society everywhere is in conspiracy against 
the manhood of every one of its members.” It is no wonder 
that many are broken by life, that their character disinte- 
grates, or that they enter the lists of crime. It is no wonder 
that many others seek escape in a world of dreams, in a re- 
ligion of illusion, in culture shorn of the cutting edge of re- 
ligions conviction, or in some haven made secure for them by 
econoinic establishment. The traffic of life, like the passing of 
many wheels, wears down the soul; and the business of life, 
with the confusion of many tongues, bids man follow blindly 
in its many ways. 
~ Men hunger and thirst for a vision of life which they can 
w without fear, which will guide them safely through all 
nge in-an age of confusion, which will call forth the deepest 
1 highest loyalty of their souls. We know that somewhere 
error and injustice, impurity and confusion, hatred and 


strife lie truth and justice and purity, beauty and love and 
peace. We know that the good lies there. We know, too, that 
the universe supports us in our quest for the good, that it pro- 
vides the objective ground for our struggle to attain it—for 
these values rest upon an order amid disorder indigenous to 
the universe which has created and sustains us. They are the 
product of that order and the love of order in man. That is 
why we call them God; and whether prayer be petition, aspira- 
tion, thanksgiving, or praise, it is the supreme longing of the 
soul for that which it deems good. If there is any wisdom in 
the cumulated experience of man, if there are any friendly 
powers in the engulfing mystery of the universe, these values 
are fit stars to guide us through the darkest night. Doubtless 
more truth and more impelling vision will break forth in the 
mind of man from the great mystery within and around us, 
and we shall be eager to receive it; but until it does, we have 
enough to lead us through this astounding world. 

The task of religion is not so much the extension of the 
boundaries of human knowledge—though sound religion is 
always concerned with that—as it is in the assimilation of the 
highest known and the creation from it of intrinsic value in 
the conduct of personal and social life. “Had the teachings of 
experience grown cumulatively with the age of the world”, 
wrote Thomas Hardy, ‘we should have been ere now as great 
as God.” To live with these values as the radiant and dominant 
forces of personal life, with the feeling that as one does so 
the longing soul of humanity in travail through the ages im- 
pels one and that the friendly forces dwelling in the mystery of 
the universe sustain one, so that personal life attains God- 
centered integrity and that every influence radiating from it 
into society is an influence arising from that center, seems to 
me at once the fulfillment of the greatest need of mankind and 
the highest teaching of religion. Such a life begins with a re- 
ligious center, and upon principles deeply-rooted in that center 
it moves outward without waste of fear, ill-will, or com~pro- 
mise into every activity of life. As it does so, it recasts ways 
of thought and of conduct, laws, institutions, arts, govern- 
ments, and civilizations to the full measure of its power. Such 
God-centered integrity is greater than the public mind, than 
social and economic systems, than arts and governments, even 
than nations and civilizations. They are but faulty expressions 
of it. In so far as they serve its need, they are good; in so 
far as they thwart it in its onward course, they are doomed to 
pass away. In the name of humanity it will withstand the tyr- 
anny of the majority with unfailing good will and with 
equally unshakable conviction ; and it will move on its unbroken 
course in the time of the breaking of nations. 


a 


The men who have dared to embark upon such a way of life 
have begun with the conviction that within their solitariness 
before God they had a standard to follow which was invio- 
lable, no matter what other men might think or do. Like Jesus 
and Socrates, they have been faithful even unto death. By 
heroic God-centered integrity they set up the elect fellowship 
of the true Church of God. No man and no church has power 
to excommunicate them; and there is no other confirmation 
in the true Church. The institutional church which raises such 
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a standard of personal and social integrity will command the 
respect and the following of mankind with the irresistible 
power of God upon which alone it relies. No other church may 
knock at the gates of heaven. The Friends who are true to the 
Quaker faith, though small in number, have challenged the 
earnest and thoughtful the round world over on the issue of 
war, as they did on the issue of slavery. Their position is at 
one with the basic implications of Unitarianism. The strength 
of the Unitarian movement rests alone upon its power to pro- 
duce men of such integrity in pulpit and in pew. 

Unfortunately the genius of Unitarianism is too often be- 
trayed from within by prejudice and privilege, expediency and 
fear. This is no new situation. Such men as Parker and Emer- 
son dealt with it in their day. There is a conspiracy of silence 
in many of our churches which shames Parker and Channing. 
There igs danger that we will develop a culture for the few, 
shorn of the cutting edge of religious conviction, that we will 
retreat into romantic beauty and the enrichment of service as 
an escape from the great issues of contemporary life. Sound 
beauty is another thing; it is the priceless treasure of a finer 
and more impelling truth, an integral part of God-centered 
integrity. 

There is danger that under these influences we may betray 
our heritage of liberty. The quest for the greater integrity re- 
quires constant re-definition of the divine and man’s relation- 
ship to the divine in terms of contemporary life and thought. 
Unitarianism defends no dogma; it defends only man’s earnest 
search for spiritual reality. It has no fixed creed; but what 
many of us do not realize is that attempts to silence contro- 
yersy are born of the same fear which led men to form fixed 
creeds. That fear represents a break-down in our belief in 
man’s power to think his way out of deeply-rooted differences. 
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The power to face openly such honest disagreement on gr 
issues is indispensable, for from the interplay of differing 
victions, set intrinsically in good will, comes real growth 
understanding and spirit. 

There is danger that such fear of controversy will bring 
Unitarianism to the stalemate of many-tongued individualism. 
Beyond individualism lies a consensus of enlightened conyic- 
tion which, if our polity is sound, should enable us to develop 
a norm of worship and preaching of integrity and power, Ie 
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norm of great church music, and of religious education to guide 
the young and old in this way of life. This requires the co-opera-_ 
tive work of our most broadly representative men. If we are 
to stand with highly centralized churches in the field and pred 
serve our native genius of liberty, we must fulfill the promise 
of liberty by creating a more integrated norm. From the So 
ciety of Friends comes the statement, “Such unity as we have— 
and we have a great deal—is due to the fact that reasonable 
minds working on the same materials are likely to arrive at : 
similar. conclusions.” The unity which Friends gain is not 
gained through the tyranny of the majority but through com- 
mon “consent” which guards as sacred, and thus tempers, the — 
position of the uttermost minority. . 

Unmeasured power lies buried in the unfolding institutions 
and movements of to-day, in the awakened minds and the 
restless hearts of men. The task of releasing that power and 
of guiding it in the ways of God- calls for vision and love, 
hardihood, valor and skill—fit task for a fellowship of men 
and women dedicated wholly to the search for a quicker con- 
sciousness of the divine, in the assurance that good will and 
vision and power are at heart one as man through purity se 
proaches God. 


Eastern and Western Humanism 


HENEVER against the assertion 

‘you are kneeler, you are atom, you 
are tool, you are cannon’s meat’, man 
stands up to say, ‘I am man’, Humanism 
arises.” In the West, this humanism, says 
Prof. O. W. Firkins, of the University of 
Minnesota, in The New Humanist, is the re- 
ligious humanism of Rey. John H. Dietrich 
and other Unitarian preachers. In the 
Hast, he says, this humanism is the liter- 
ary humanism of Professors Irving Bab- 
bitt and Paul Elmer More. Both types 
have attracted thousands of followers, 
who feel that they have found a_phi- 
losophy that satisfies all the spiritual 
needs of modern life. Yet both groups are 
“searcely conscious— publicly conscious— 
of each other’s existence’, with the mem- 
bers of one only vaguely aware of what 
the others’ doctrines consist. Mr. Firkins 
in his article sets out to compare ‘‘West- 
ern Humanism” and “Hastern Humanism”. 

In brief, Western Humanism is a phi- 
losophy that says men can be happy by 
serving other men and improving life. 
Kastern Humanism says men become 
happy by living according to standards 
and rules that improve their own partic 
ular lives. 

The origins of these philosophies are 
traced by Mr. Firkins. Eastern Humanism, 
he says, “dates from 1895. Since that 
date two Americans of high power and 
character, Irving Babbitt and Paul 
Elmer More, have set forth the doctrine 
with indomitable tranquillity and patience. 
Within the present year the movement 
has assumed, if not body, at least out- 


Parallels and Contrasts 


line, in the publication of a group of 
essays under the title ‘Humanism and 
America’. The Tennysonian ‘Self-rever- 
ence, self-knowledge, self-control’ conveys 
much of the spirit of the doctrine. Briefly 
and loosely, it stands for inward disci- 
pline grounded on a sifted tradition; its 
inwardness tends to distrust science; its 
discipline is hostile to romance. Its back- 
ground is scholarly; its basis is intro- 
spective and _ retrospective. It looked 
across the ages; it looks into its own 
soul; and it combats that side of the 
present which strikes it as inimical to 
the testimony of the ages and of its own 
soul. 

“The second Humanism is a_ later 
product of an earlier situation; much less 
known, it asks a slightly fuller treatment. 
Its birth-year is 1918; its home is the 
Mid-West, specifically Minneapolis. Its 
point is the relinquishment (not the 
formal rejection or denial) of theism, and 
the installation, in the space thus cleared, 
of science as the helper and savior of 
mankind mostly through collective teach- 
ing and endeavor. As doctrine this is not 
novel. What is novel—indeed unprece- 
dented— and highly pungent is the odd 
but apparently comfortable shelter which 
this Humanism finds in a religious, nor- 
mally theistic, body, which little thought, 
when it built its nest, of hatching this 
cuckoo. The Minneapolis society is now 
the third largest unit in the Unitarian 
organization (membership about 1,000, es- 
timated average attendance 750*), and is 


*Besides, there is a very large radio audience, 


probably the single unit in a polite and : 
passive organization which owns a will. 
The Unitarians, being as a body creed- 
less, have no basis for a charge of heresy, 
and, being polite and passive, get on sur-— 
prisingly well with this dauntless young. 
offshoot. The Humanists safeguard their 
manhood by concealing and conceding 
nothing, and accept willingly enough the 
very practical advantages of a situation 
which is manifestly anomalous and pre- 
sumably transitional. Roderick Dhu may 
lie down side by side with James Fitz- 
James for a night, but the probability is 
that at Coilantogle Ford the next morning 
they will either part or wrestle. 

“T have thus far withheld the name 
of the leader of the aggressive unit whom 
Harry Elmer Barnes in the dedication te 
his ‘Twilight of Christianity’ described 
as the foremost American exponent of a 
civilized religion. John H. Dietrich, Ger. 
man-Swiss by race and Zwinglian Protes- 
tant by religious training became at 
twenty-seven a minister in the Reformed 
Church (Pittsburgh). In six years he had 
reached the nearer verge of Unitarian 
ism; in seven more years he had crossed 
to its remoter verge in Humanism. I 
thirteen years, therefore, he passed from 
a strict Protestantism to agnosticism of 
a strongly non-theistic cast, and the ve 
swiftness of his transit enabled him 
carry forward and preserve certain trait: 
which another man would have dropped 
in the shifts and halts of a more dilato! 
journey. He found a way of passing fron 
the City of Destruction (the old theology 
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o the House Beautiful (the new Human- 
m) without immersion in the Slough of 
espond.” 

i Three points in these two humanisms, 
‘eontinues Mr. Firkins, invite particular 
-eomparison. They are: the relationships 
to tradition, to science and to the reli- 
gious instinct. 

_ Hastern Humanism, he points out, “is 
a criticism of modernity by standards 
taken from a survey of the entire past, 
with predominating stress on ancient 
Greece and India. Its demesnes are schol- 
| arship and literature; its proprietors are 
authors and professors.” In the case of 
Mr. Dietrich, howeyer, literature is valued 
“only as an ally; Ibsen as doctrinaire pro- 
yokes a course of lectures; and Emerson 
-eontracts into the author of half a dozen 
electrifying paragraphs in ‘Self-Reliance’. 
The tradition honored by Western Human- 
ism is the tradition of iconoclasm. It 
is affectionate toward Voltaire whose 
_Herasez Vinfime might wreathe its portal, 
but it scarcely sees how far the Enlight- 
-enment of which Voltaire was a part, in 
the three capital points of religious skep- 
ticism, reliance on knowledge, and com- 
munal endeavor, anticipated its own doc- 
trine. The groundwork of its hope-is 
evolution, which is itself a casting-off of 
yesterdays; and in the tradition-sheathed 

Unitarianism in which it is so strangely 
“set its advent reminds us of the Lombard 
in Italy or of the Frank in Palestine.” 

The second major difference is in their 
attitude toward science. Mr. Firkins de- 
seribes the Western Humanist’s attitude 
by a symbol. “The world is a patient 
gravely, if not critically, ill. Science, an 
enlightened physician, with anti-toxins in 
its wallet, waits at the bolted entrance. 
Religion, the patient’s ancient relative 
and superstitious nurse, locks the door 
and shuts out the physician. The door 
must be opened; no problem could be 
simpler.” 

But the Hastern Humanist sees a dif- 
ferent picture, a sickroom where science 
is “already admitted, curing the old ill, 
but curing it by remedies by which the 
patient sinks as alarmingly as beneath 
the old disease’. Hastern Humanism is 
philesophical and anti-scientific. On its 
own premises, Mr. VFirkins asks, ‘is it 
needful that it should be either? Its basis 
is an intuition, a self-revealing, self-at- 
testing, intuition, obedience to which is 
self-rewarding, producing peace, security, 
self-government. What has this self-con- 
tained and rounded intuition to fear from 
science or to gain from philosophy?’ 

In the relationships of the two human- 
isms toward religion is found their 
chief distinction. “Both these cults’, 
writes Mr. Firkins, “retain veneration, 
and direct that veneration inward— 
toward the highest element in man. For 
the Western Humanist however, the at- 
titude is not of high importance; he bares 
his head for an instant to his highest 
conviction, and passes on, almost without 

e, to his true field of secularities and 
tice. The Eastern Humanist is very 
ently placed. For him the ictus falls 
the inward life. This is his point of 
and real distinction. He points to a 
idy, tranquil, chastened inner being. 
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The true cordial, the true anodyne, the 
true elixir, is within.” 

From the “misted idealisms” of the 
Eastern Humanists one descends not 
quite unwillingly, says Mr. Firkins, ‘“‘to 
the lower plain and the denser air of 
Western Humanism with its forthright 
plan of the gaining of freedom through 
science as the initial step to the attain- 
ment, likewise through science, of the 
common good. The manly thing in its 
program is the instant dedication of free- 
dom to service—no minute’s pause for 
self-complacency or self-indulgence. This 
is humanitarianism from which the East- 
ern Humanists recoil like a Catholic the- 
ologian from the insidious virtues of the 
ancient pagans. Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes. Intent—rightly and highly intent 
—upon the inward life, they never fear 
the unconverted outward life so much as 
when it wears the specious mask of gener- 
osity. Surely this is too delicate a fear. 
They exalt the ‘inner check’. Is the 
check on parsimony and self-love which 
philanthropy requires no preparation for 
this high and saving discipline? A day’s 
walk in a hundred European cities might 
have taught them that the minster is ac- 
cessible from the square.” 

Mr. Firkins summarizes the relations 
between the two cults as follows: ‘They 
are neither parallels nor opposites; at 
first sight they make no clear-cut angle 
with each other. The Western cult breaks 
up the ice-jam of the theological winter ; 
its predecessor (logically its successor) 
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dams the spring floods. In one respect, 
however, the Western movement is farther 
on, more contemporary, than its rival. 
Hach opposes a part, a faculty, of man to 
an unsympathetic, if not positively hostile, 
outward nature. The West pits against 
nature a human faculty called reason 
which is a product and a part of nature. 
The East calls to its aid a ‘voice’ other 
and better than nature, easier no doubt 
to,magnify than to define. This may be 
sound, but. it is plainly an arrest in a 
movement toward simplification and nat- 
uralism which in the Western cult com- 
pletes its journey. The Eastern cult is 
strong in inwardness; the Western in 
straightforwardness and vigor. 

“Each bas an intuition as a basis. The 
faith in reason as savior is, after all, a 
faith ; the future, its chosen witness, holds 
its tongue. The acknowledgment of inner 
sanctities is a faith. Neither cult, prob- 
ably, has an adequate sense of the pro- 
found intransigence of things; that de- 
ficiency may be their highest value. They 
meet, without willing or caring to meet, 
on the common ground that life, even in a 
captious and disheartened time, is not to 
be flung away in temper or caprice, that 
the twentieth century has not dug a grave 
for hope: ‘“Courage!”’ he said, and 
pointed toward the land.’ They may not 
point to the same land, and that is a 
grave fact; it is for the moment a still 
weightier fact that the word upon the lips 
of both is ‘Courage’.” K. D. 


Economic Depression and Religious Revivals 


Ty’ a time like this, when we are in the 
: midst of the strain of depression and 
are looking for the dawn of a new day, it 
is quite to the point to remember that 
just such times of tension are dangerous 
and contain the possibility of unexpected 
and unfortunate outbreaks. 

The well-known fact that just such pe- 
viods ‘of economic distress as we are now 
in lend themselves to unbalanced religious 
emotionalism and revivals is well illus- 
trated by the following citation from 
Davenport’s “Primitive Traits in Religious 
Revivals”. In spite of our knowledge, 
most of which apparently is still within 
the pages of books, we are subject to the 
same weaknesses and outbreaks that men 
have always been subject to. 

“The great wave of religious interest 
which passed over the United States in 
1857”, says the author, “furnishes an- 
other clear example of this law. During 
the summer there had occurred many busi- 
ness disturbances which slowly ap- 
proached a climax of financial disaster. 
And finally on a single day, between 9 
A.M. and 4 p.M., scores of banks and thou- 
sands of families were ruined. Wall Street 
collapsed, and the tremendous force of 
the almost unparalleled financial calamity 
was felt throughout the country. A few 
days iater a solitary man, one Jeremial 
C. Lanphier, a lay missionary in the em- 
ploy of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
Fulton Street, New York City, became im- 
pressed with the idea that an hour of 


prayer, from twelve to one o’clock, would 
be beneficial to business men. He insti- 
tuted it, and advertised it somewhat, but 
sat out the first half of the first meeting 
alone. At the end of the hour there were 
six present. Lanphier kept a diary and a 
record of the increase. At the second 
meeting there were twenty, at the third 
forty, and at the fourth one hundred, and 
then the numbers increased so rapidly that 
it was impossible to accommodate. the 
people in one room. Overflow meetings 
were held in many churches in New York 
and Brooklyn, and great crowds went 
away unable to get into any of them. 
Men were organized by occupations, fire- 
men for example, with ah attendance of 
two thousand. Business men thronged the 
churehes, all the means of access were 
blocked before the hour of prayer com- 
menced and hundreds stood in the street 
during the hour. Soon the revival spread 
to Jersey City, Hoboken, Paterson and, 
a few days later to Philadelphia, and 
ran rapidly through that city; then 
through New England to Boston, and up 
the Hudson to Albany, Troy, Schenectady, 
Rochester, Buffalo; and to Baltimore, 
Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, 
New Orleans, Vicksburg, Memphis, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Chicago and 
other cities throughout the nation. The 
movement was resistless and cumulative, 
characterized by strong emotion but not 
by wild excitement.” E, ©. D. 


Anna Garlin Spencer: A Great Liberal 


HE passing of Anna Garlin Spencer 

“leaves a lonesome place against the 
sky”. By way of compensation, “something 
is here that was not here before’. Born 
in the first year of the most momentous 
decade in American history, she absorbed 
in childhood what others of us have had 
to get from books; impressions of fugitive 
slave laws, and the resulting Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, the rise into national prominence 
of Abraham Lincoln, the horror of the 
Dred Scott Decision, of Secession and the 
war of the next decade. She tells of seeing 
in Providence a parade staged in 
connection with John Brown, an 
event of magnitude to her childish 
mind. 

At least she was always “right” 
on the Negro question. One of the 
finest addresses I ever heard her 
give was at an inter-racial meet- 
ing, held in the interest of better 
race relations. Having been called 
once to Baltimore to give an ad- 
dress at a meeting of school teach- 
ers, she was met at the station by 
the agitated superintendent of 
schools and informed that she 
would have to stay overnight and 
repeat her message at a second 
meeting, because colored people 
could not be admitted to the place 
at which the meeting was sched- 
uwled to be held. The incident called 
from Cardinal Gibbons a gracious 
letter addressed not to the first 
meeting, but to the second. This 
gracious courtesy from the man 
who was probably at that time Bal- 
timore’s “First Citizen” was cher- 
ished in Mrs. Spencer’s memory. 

It is a mark of the liberal mind 
that when you have found out its 
attitude on any one great ques- 
tion, you have found it out on all. 
Mrs. Spencer devoted her long life 
to helping “divers good causes”, 
in all of which she was invariably 
the liberal. She was an early cham- 
pion of woman suffrage, and stayed 
with the cause until it had won its 
victory in the passage of the Nine- 
teenth Amendment. The W’. ©. 'T. U. 
in its fight for temperance won her 
allegiance. She*helped to get the age of 
children working in factories in Rhode 
Island raised from ten to twelve years. 
(One wonders what it is now!) And so on 
until the number of causes in which this 
great liberal was actively interested was 
bewildering. 

Up to the time of her death Mrs. Spencer 
was conducting a course of lectures in 
Social Science at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, an activity she had car- 
ried on continuously since 1920. Before 
that time she had lectured at Meadville, 
Chicago, University of Wisconsin, and 
been actively engaged in cognate enter- 
prises for many years. The author of 
several books, she herself liked best one 
entitled “The Family and its Members”, 
which has passed through several editions 
and is still being widely read. It is a piece 
of work of which she and her friends may 
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be justly proud. There seems to be no 
phase of the family situation which she 
has not explored. All parents may read it 
with profit. : 

In August, 1878, she was married to 
Rey. W. H. Spencer, a Unitarian minister, 
and was associated with him in pastorates 
at Lawrence and Haverhill, Mass., and at 
Troy, N.Y. In 1891 she was ordained min- 
ister of Bell Street Chapel (Independent) 
in Providence, and was there fourteen 
years. Mrs. Spencer took satisfaction in 
the fact that here was started the first 


IN 


ALL GREAT CAUSES A LIBERAL 


Anna Garlin Spencer as she appeared in her crowning years, 

beautiful to look upon, untiring to the end, her words winged in 

light, furthering every human enterprise if only it was good, 
and bequeathing to the world she loved an enduring benison 


church forum in the country. While she 
maintained loyal connections with the Uni- 
tarian denomination all her life, she was 
interested in other movements of liberal 
religion, such as the Free Religious As- 
sociation, whose demise she mourned, the 
Othical Culture Society, with which she 
was affiliated as a lecturer from 1903 to 
1909, and with many others of the free 
spirit. Her attitude towards humanism 
was displayed at a meeting of the Liberal 
Ministers Association in New York, where 
one of the foremost humanists had been 
speaking. At the close of her part in the 
discussion she said, “But oh, Mr. . 
leave us our wings!” Back of this expres- 
sion of deep feeling, I think was the 
thought that some of our humanist friends 
were as certain of what lay out in the 
uncharted universe as Herbert Spencer 


was certain of his knowledge of the Un- ‘ 
knowable. 

But the inner treasure of her heart lay 
in the work to which she was giving her 
chief attention up till the very week of 
her death, that to which the American 
Social Hygiene Association, of which she 
was just recently made vice-president, is 
committed, the bettering of sex relations, 
both in and outside of the married state. 
She felt that this was the most funda- 
mental problem confronting modern 
society. 


Illustrative of the spirit of Mrs. 
Spencer is an incident which read- 
ers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
may remember. It will also serve 
to set forth her lifelong devotion 
to the cause of world peace. It 
was in Tremont Temple in May, 
1917. The United States had just 
entered the World War. During 
the program a wraith of a woman 
appeared on the platform, and 
stood there as one “above the 
battle’, the embodiment of the 
spirit of peace and good will, even 
towards one’s enemies. And all this 
in the face of a great audience al- 
most unanimously hostile to both 
the spirit and the words of her 
address. It will always seem to 
me that the incident in Tremont 
Temple is the symbol of her life 
spirit. Brave, to the point of hero- 
ism, gentle, womanly, never mas- 
culine, kindly disposed to all hu- 
mans, filled with an untiring en- 
ergy which her friends were al- 
ways fearing would rack her frail 
body to pieces, using every mo- 
ment of her time in furthering 
some cause in which she believed, 
beautiful to look upon, buoyant 
with a subtle sense of humor, 
which showed in all her public 
and private utterances, ever for- 
ward-looking, never getting her 
idealisms by “looking over her 
shoulder’, never afraid of the new, 
asking only “is it also good?” bear- 
ing her full share of personal sor- 
row and suffering, but always with 
good heart, she “greeted the unseen with 


a cheer”, and exemplified the words of an- 
other poet, 
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“The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.” 


JAMES A. FAIRLEY. 


Funeral Service 


Funeral services for Dr. Spencer were 
conducted February 14 in the West Side 
Unitarian Church, New York City, by Rey. 
Lon R. Call. Dr. Louis I. Neumann of the 
Ethical Culture Society of Brooklyn also 
gave a eulogy. Workers for the better- 
ment of life such as Dr. Spencer never die, 
said Mr. Call. “In our own lives we give 
them immortality. Let us arise and take. 
up the work they have left unfinished, and 
preserve the treasures they have won, and 
round out the circuit of their being to the 
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fullness of an ampler orbit in our own. 
Such an effort on our part will be our 
best tribute.” Dr. Neumann spoke in praise 
of Dr. Spencer’s many activities, empha- 
sizing the particular appeal she exerted 
in influencing youth to higher cultural 
values. 

Sixteen honorary pallbearers, chosen 
from social and welfare organizations 
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with which Dr. Spencer was affiliated, 
were: Mrs. E. C. Carter, representing the 
National League of Women Voters; Mrs. 
William W. Rockwell, National Board of 


' the Y. W. GC. A.; Mrs. Felix Adler, women’s 


committee of the Ethical Culture Society ; 
Mrs. Estelle Steerberger, National Coun- 
cil of Women; Mrs. John J. White, Wo- 
men’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom; Mrs. Howard 8. Gans, Child 
Study Association; Mrs. Laura Puffer 
Morgan, National Council for the Preven- 
tion of War; Dr. Valeria H. Parker, 
American Social Hygiene Association and 
International Council of Women; Profes- 
sor Maurice Bigelow, Teachers College; 
Dr. William F. Snow, American Hygiene 
Association ; Dr. Robert C. Dexter, Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association; Dr. William 8. 
Keller, Cincinnati Society of Social Hy- 
giene; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, Commission 
on Family Relations of the Federal Coun- 
ceil of Churches; John M. Glenn, Russell 
Sage Foundation; Edward Carpenter, 
Providence, R.I., and Walter W. Pettit, 
New York School of Social Work. 

Mrs. Lucy Spencer Sarver, a daughter, 
and Sarah Sarver, a granddaughter, Dr. 
Spencer’s only surviving close relatives, 
were present. 

Burial took place in Swan Point Ceme- 
tery, Providence. 

Dr. Spencer was also a member of the 
Community Church of White Plains, N.Y., 
where she was greatly loved by all the 
people. 


Sermon Effect 
MAXWELL SAVAGE 


“When people say to you after church, 
‘That was a beautiful sermon’ do not 
take it as a compliment nor be set up by 
it. Rather, realize that that sermon failed.” 

Such was the advice given some years 
ago by a really great preacher to a young 
minister. 

He went on to explain that a true 
sermon was not like a _ stained glass 
window to be admired in the same way, 
but that it should be like the cleanest of 
plate-glass windows, not visible itself but 
revealing what was outside and beyond. 
And, shifting the simile, he added that 
when you see a very beautiful, finely bred 
dog on the street you may admire him for 
a few moments and then go on your way 
and soon forget him. But, if you are walk- 
ing along the sidewalk and a dog goes by 
on the run, as fast as he can go, down the 
street, you and others get out on the curb 
to see where he is going. You may or may 


not be interested in what kind of dog he 


is, but the main thing in your mind is 
- that he is bound somewhere and you want 
to see where he is going and if he gets 
_ there. So it is with a sermon. 


# 
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Heroes of Peace 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 


Hail the Hero workers of the mighty Past! 


They whose labor builded 


all the things that last. 


Thoughts of wisest meaning; deeds of noblest right; 
Patient toil in weakness; battles in the night; 

Hail, then, noble workers, builders of the Past! 
All whose lives have blest us with the gains that last. 


Hail ye, Hero workers, who to-day do hear 

Duty’s myriad voices sounding high and clear; 
Ye who quick responding, haste ye to your task, 

Be it grand or simple, ye forget to ask! 
Hail ye, noble workers, builders of to-day, 

Who life’s treasure gather, that shall last alway. 


Hail ye, Hero workers, ye who yet shall come, 

When to the world’s calling all our lips are dumb! 
Ye shall build more nobly if our work be true 

As we pass Life’s treasure on from Old to New. 
Hail ye, then, all workers, of all lands and time, 

One brave band of Heroes with one task sublime. 


Nineteen University Michigan Teachers 


Sign Statement Approving Liberal Faith 


N a remarkable statement to the stu- 

dents of the University of Michigan, 
nineteen faculty members, a number of 
high eminence, tell what the basis of re- 
ligion in modern life is and why they 
are obliged, the basis of religion being 
such, to be members of the Unitarian 
Church. The statement is a frank appeal 
to all students of independent thought 
and critical intelligence to become Uni- 
tarians. It was published in a folder pre- 
pared by the Fellowship of Liberal Reli- 
gion, the Unitarian Church of Ann Arbor, 
for the “Religious Emphasis Week” held 
at the university February 22-March 1. 

There is only one source of authority, 
the statement says, for any modern phi- 
losophy of life——validated human experi- 
ence. As validated human experience is 
added to and changed, philosophies also 
must change. The Unitarian Church recog- 
nizes this, being “a creedless fellowship 
of liberal religion, free to change with 
increasing knowledge’. Because it is such, 
the signers are “happy to be part of this 
group”. x 

The statement in full reads: 

“We believe: 


“That there is only one source of au- 
thority for any philosophy of life—vali- 
dated human experience; 

“That religion consists in the daily 
quest of the good life here and now, lived 
in the light of truth without equivocation, 
and in the effort to see life in its entirety; 

“In the attempt to enrich and improve 
the life of all mankind, by the search for 
and application of the truths of human 


experience, wherever they may lead, even 
if this means rejection of established and 
time-honored concepts ; 

“In honoring all great teachers of truth 
and in promulgating great truths from 
whatever source derived, not in empha- 
sizing the teaching of merely one sect or 
creed ; 

‘In the continual readjustment of 
ideas to new truths in all fields of thought 
and in the necessity of struggling for the 
freedom of the human mind, for freedom 
of thought, freedom of speech and free- 
dom of the press at all times; 


THEREFORE 


“Since the Unitarian Church is a creed- 
less fellowship of liberal religion, free to 
change with increasing knowledge, we are 
happy to be part of this group which looks 
always to the conquest of ignorance, evil 
and suffering, to the unfolding of the 
highest powers of mankind and to the 
banishment of false and obsolete creeds, 
practices and institutions ; 

“We are united in a quest for the good 
life, (a life inspired by love and guided 
by knowledge) and for the brotherhood 
of man in its highest sense.” 

The signers of the statement are: 
Samuel T. Dana, Z. Clark Dickinson, 
Walter B. Ford, Carl Guthe, Preston 
James, Carl D. LaRue, D. M. Lichty, Ben- 
jamin D. Meritt, Arthur B. Moehlman, 
A. R. Morris, Harrison Randall, Theophile 
Raphael, U. G. Rickert, Edson: R. Sunder- 
land, John F. Shepard, Roy W. Sellars, 
Arthur E. Wood, Paul Welch and Alfred 
H, White. 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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Two Strong Men 


NCE IT WAS TEA; now it is salt. And the 

savor in this latter time brings peace between 
Great Britain and India. The conversations of the 
Mahatma and the Viceroy are ended, and so, too, is 
the strife of nations. We are sure that the way to 
a new era is opened, because two strong men, out 
of the depth of their religious natures, have sat 
down together like saints to resolve the differences 
between a Government and a race. 

In the annals of mankind, is there another 
demonstration of the power of the pure spirit in 
the affairs of state comparable to this meeting of 
the recognized political leaders of East and West, 
of humanity and Empire? Marvelous is the spirit 
in man! The imagination is carried away in a trans- 
port, for the meaning of Gandhi and Irwin is at 
the moment utterly beyond confining in words. 

We see in this historic event that any difference 
can be dissipated in the light of reasoned justice. 
The brown man and the white man are brothers. 
They say so, and all the world says, Verily. Each 
according to his own religion, the Hindu and the 
Christian, sees the same substance in the roots of 
being—oneness is in the very nature of things. It 
is the mystical reality in which all other things 
subsist. 

When we say “reality”, we take a word used for 
its hardness by the so-called practical statesmen, 
and we ask them, What works like this reality, 
born of the highest idealism in a man’s soul? We 
tell you who are earthbound, that until you get 
your Gandhis and your Irwins to rule the world, 
you will never get practical results, for they are 
the realists. 

These men, and all truly religious souls, are 
not hard put to it to arrange small matters of de- 
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tail, in which they may properly bargain and con 
promise. When they get the great things settled 
the principles on which all else is built, they have 
everything. That is why we said recently we were 
confident the Mahatma would yield in small 
matters. Some of these things, like the making of 


became in the press more important than the heart 
of the great business. Gandhi knew these lesse 


his followers. All Britain rejoices, and the world 
glad. 


Caravan for Peace 


geal on a peace caravan! Only a few hundred 
dollars between their dream and its realization, 
as you will see in a letter to-day from spokesmen 
of the far-minded Y. P. R. U. Let us read what 
they want to be about, and then will all those who 
have wherewith to give stop not on the order of it, 
but give. 

Last year our young men and women wanted to 
do this pilgrimage in the towns and hamlets, 
through the countryside and in the cities, in the 
interest of world peace, but it may have been too 
short a time in which to enlist the support of their 
friends. 

Now we know about it, and let them have their 
way. They have proper instruction on the subject 
of international relations, their ideas will be spoken 
with good sense and enthusiasm, and everywhere 
they go be sure of it they will give an account 
of themselves, their hearers will remember them, 
and peace will be nearer. Let us give to-day, so they 
may complete their plans promptly. 


This Dying Universe 


HIS DYING UNIVERSE, according to Sir 
James Jeans, will last a million years, but that 
does not comfort some religious folk who think in 
terms of eternity. It is a deadening doctrine to 
face such a doom. They prefer the belief of another 
scientist of more optimistic outlook, Robert A. 
Millikan. He declares the planet will go on creating 
and recreating itself forever. We sympathize with 
the wish for life unceasing. It may be, as many 
say, that we should lose our will to goodness and 
achievement if we felt that the whole world was 
running down. What is the use of striving, of lov- 
ing, and aspiring, if it-will soon be over, in a cosmic 
way of speaking? The same depression comes over 
the man who hears for the first time that immor- 
tality is denied. For him the future life is the great 
motive for holy living now. But it is noticed that 
among those who regard the soul’s present exist- 
ence in the flesh as the sum of the matter there is 
virtue and power comparable to that found in be- 
lievers in personal life beyond the grave. In other 
words, faith in immortality is not necessary, it 
seems, for the full living of a religious life. 
That same attitude will be taken by many per- 


_ theism”. 
| purely human and temporal”? According to Chris- 
‘tian tradition, all our hopes and plans are based 
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sons on this larger subject of the universe. They 


do not believe that the slow running down of the 


planet will affect moral values or the desir ability 


of them. Men will take the present and make as 


' much as they can of it. One who is troubled won- 

_ ders if “goodness and love, deprived of the high 
| descent we impute to them in a divine and eternal 
_ world order, begin even now to die with the dying 


universe”. He sees the question has a “bearing on 
Who can find satisfaction in “values 


upon a never-dying universe. We are strictly for- 


_ bidden to rely upon ourselves as sufficient for our 
_ needs. Yet even Dean Inge is not alarmed. Suppose, 


he says, the world does end in an inconceivably 
distant time, we can take “our future in our own 
hands”, and make it “more brilliant than it has 


} been in the past”. 


Why Dull Preaching? 


ILLIAM HAZLITT said that his father, a 


Unitarian minister, mistook his talent. “He 
used to be very much dissatisfied that I preferred 
his Letters to his sermons. The last were forced 


and dry; the first came naturally from him. For. 


ease, half-plays on words, and a supine, monkish, 
indolent pleasantry, I have never seen him 
equalled.” 

It may well be that the elder Hazlitt was poor 
in the pulpit for the same reason that many another 
talented Unitarian minister has been. He has to 
satisfy a difficult congregation with their every 
variety of individual opinion sharply drawn. What 
can he say, and live? 

Everyone who knows how Hazlitt was driven 
from one little discordant Unitarian church to 
another, always down, until he finally repined in 
Wem in Shropshire, and in the decline called more 
and more upon the tomed Bible commentaries for 


imponderably dry and dull sermon-stuff that was: 


remote from immediacy and difference of opinon, 
will understand that if he could write good Letters 
he most likely could have preached good sermons. 
How can any preacher do a decent job when even 
one or two in a congregation, such as one of ours, 
can incontinently hop on him—if this is an, unbe- 
coming saying it is less so than the action it de- 


_ seribes—and either scare him or make him discreet, 


which amounts to the same thing? Of course he will 
be dull,—as deadly dull as the anemic and testy 


saints. 


We know of nothing more pathetic than this 
literary son’s description of the preaching of his 
father; and when he sets in contrast to it the 
sermon which he heard S. T. Coleridge, for a brief 
season a Unitarian preacher, speak in Shrewsbury, 
in which he rose to heights of glorious reality 


- against a world full of war and shame, we know 


what the father might have done; and we under- 
stand why Coleridge gave up the church to be a 


poet, even with the hard hazards of a living. 
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We who have watched the coming and going of 
Unitarian ministers through a diab decade Bear 
witness that there is more. purial of talents in our 
Fellowship than was ever dreamed of by the man 
who wrote the Gospel parable. The rack of the 
ministry for a large number of good men is a fact. 
We write it out to admonish and correct the cruel 
and mischievous un-Christians who make it so. But 
much more, we plead for that hospitality which 
will loose the preacher’s tongue until he flame with 
the witness of a new Messiah. 


More—and Less 


fee ENTLY THE MINISTERS who replied to 
a number of questions about the editorial 
policy of this paper divided fifty-fifty on the matter 
of controversial articles and editorials. One-half 
said they would like more, the other half, less. That 
was interesting, and we are bound to add, gratify- 
ing. If the men and women had voted one way or 
the other decisively, we should have been out of 
true, off our keel, assuming, of course, that ques- 
tionnaires are always divinely answered. The result 
makes it becoming for us to say that our life-long 
temper has been to keep a golden mean in opinion. 
We have never been minded to rush ahead, nor yet 
to poke behind in the gregarious crowd, but, if we 
may, to be somewhere out among those who are say- 
ing what will be a realization to-morrow ; not a gen- 
eration hence, but to-morrow. That is where we 
feel perfectly at home, and it seems to us a proper 
place for a Unitarian to stand. 


Marriage for Orthodoxy 


NE CAN SYMPATHIZE with a Northern 

Presbyterian leader who says that an official 
publication on present-day marriage, prepared by 
a commission appointed at the Gener al Assembly in 
1929, gives least space to the conservative Christian 
view. Much space, says the critic, Dr. 8. G. Craig, 
is devoted to the views of men like Bertrand 
Russell, Walter Lippmann, Benjamin B. Lindsey, 
“and other enemies of Christianity”, but “no 
definite space is allotted to those holding either the 
Roman Catholic or the orthodox Protestant view”. 
Better things, he complains, should be expected of 
a Presbyterian commission ! 

Dr. Craig is a fundamentalist, and therefore his 
view of marriage is the biblical view. What does 
the Bible say? It says two or three things at vari- 
ance with one another, and the commission was 
well enough informed to steer clear of the proof- 
text method. The Presbyterians, like the Episco- 
palians and the Methodists, and all the other Prot- 
estants, conveniently and of necessity deal with the 
subject of sex, marriage, the family, and divorce, 
not in the maze of an earlier unknowing stage in 
civilization sealed in an ancient text, but in the 
light of to-day and our own experience. It must be 
hard going these days for any person consistently 
orthodox. 
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A Novel Tendency 


Of late years, in this country, in the realm of the drama, there has 
developed an interesting tendency, upon which the crities generally have 
failed to comment. In the leading theatres it has become the custom to 
assign parts of foreign characters to natives of the countries whence they 
are supposed to come. If the cast of a play includes a Frenchman, a Gaul 
plays the part. If an Italian, a Japanese, an East Indian, is involved in 
the plot’s unfolding, foreign-born actor, or actress, of the proper national- 
ity, is added to the company. The custom has its advantages. The em- 
ployment of a native player certainly adds realism and plausibility to 
any drama. It carries increased conviction to the audience. Yet, at the 
same time, it tends inevitably to narrow the scope of our native-born 
players. No longer is there laid upon them the obligation to impersonate 
types wholly different from their own personalities. The result is that 


their art is likely to grow narrower 
years. 


A Pioneer 
FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE 
THe LiFe, TEACHINGS, AND WORKS OF Lup- 


wig Herzer, 1500-1529. By Frederick Lewis 
Weis. Dorchester, Mass.: Underhill Press. 


Rey. F. L. Weis has made another in- 
teresting and valuable eontribution to our 
knowledge of Reformation history. Having 
already produced a work on the Life, 
Teachings and Work of Johannes Denck, 
he has now accomplished a companion 
work on Ludwig Hetzer, friend and asso- 
ciate of Denck; and in recognition of this 
he has been made a Doctor of the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg. The university de- 
gree has been well earned. Both publica- 
tions fill a gap in our sources of infor- 
mation in English, and all students will 
find themselves under obligation to him 
for his painstaking investigation of origi- 
nal sources, difficult of access and for the 
insight which his comprehending sympa- 
thy has won for judgment of these men 
and their times. Former accounts of Het- 
zer have been influenced by Keim’s work 
written seventy-five years ago. But that 
monograph distorts the life of Hetzer by 
an hostility too credulous of misrepresen- 
tations due to the passionate conflicts of 
an age of revolt. Dr. Weis restores justice 
to Hetzer and to the group of young men 
who suffered or perished with him. The 
Lutheran and Calvinist forms of Protes- 
tantism are now securely known as con- 
servative efforts to stabilize separation 
from Rome with a minimum dissent from 
the dogmatic inheritance. The dominance 
they won by the use of political power ob- 
secures to us currents of popular religion 
which they checked, but which flow again 
in the freer conditions of our time. The 
world’s story is too often limited to the 
party in worldly control. Religion in the 
middle ages becomes a chronicle of the 
feudalized hierarchic church; but it is 
clear that the church failed to hold all 
the humbler artisans and peasants. There 
was an undercurrent of simpler gospel 
living which emerges to our view in Wal- 
densian and Lollard forms. The exciting 
crisis of the sixteenth century intensi- 
fied the activity of such circles. Every- 
where the appeal was to the New Testa- 
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ment which had been their standard, and 
now they had new leaders in devout young 
scholars of a mentality that prefigures our 
modern situation. These popular move- 
ments were suppressed, silenced, almost 
exterminated by Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Satholics who could use the State’s power 
to slay or banish. 

Dr. Weis’s studies deal with brave young 
scholars who perished then, but who are 
now worthy of remembrance as spiritually 
our kin. They asked that religion should 
be free from the coercive power of the 
state. They preached a religion of love 
and mutual aid rather than a new dog- 
matic system. They studied Scripture 
without slavery to its letter, finding its 
essential meaning by help of the inward 
word of God spoken to the prayerful 
hearts. In their day they were spurned, 
maligned, martyred; and even recently an 
historian of note has called them Bolshe- 
vists. Only Lindsay among the historians 
of the Reformation does them justice. The 
truth about them is best got by such par- 
ticular studies as Vedder devoted to Hiib- 
maier and as Weis now offers for Denck 
and Hetzer. This life of Hetzer can serve 
almost as a history of Anabaptism in its 
early period. Hetzer’s defects are impar- 
tially shown; but they are seen in relation 
to the confusion and terror of his day and 
are subordinated to the evidence of his 
nobler traits. The zeal and thoroughness 
with which Dr. Weis has explored obscure 
literature is shown by his notes of refer- 
ence and discussion, and by the biographi- 
cal detail which he furnishes for every 
important name. We are all in his debt. 


New Ethics 


MorALs or To-Morrow, By Ralph W. Sock- 
man, New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


If any minister happens to have $2.50, 
for which he has no immediate need, he 
can scarcely do better than hie him to 
the nearest bookseller, and buy this book. 
He will find its contents worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. Although a volume 
which demands close attention, it is 
nevertheless comparatively easy reading. 
So well is the material arranged, so cogent 
and constructive the presentation of its 
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theme, so clear and often brilliant the 
language employed, that the reader 
held, almost in spite of himself; and he 
is likely to arrive at the final page with 
his mental horizons considerably en- 
larged. At least, this is what it did to 
us. The suggestion for this work is 
obvious. Whether or not it was intended 
to be an answer to Walter Lippmann’s 
Preface To Morals, that is what, sub- 
stantially, it amounts to. Dr. Sockman 
has manifestly been moved to deal with 
the same situation, the same problems, 
considered by Mr. Lippmann’s mighty 
work, and from these premises deduce a 
solution more positive in every way. His 
treatment is equally searching and honest. 
From his argument and the conclusions he 
arrives at, no one would suspect the 
author’s connection with orthodoxy. He 
goes deeper than the creeds. Through his 
pages blows an air finely invigorating. 
Courage and candor are two of his con- 
spicuous characteristics. He raises no 
issues without following them through to 
their logical conclusions. He asks no ques- 
tions without answering them, at least, 
to his own satisfaction. Whatever fault 
those who disagree with him may find 
with the results of his arguments, the 
tone and method of his work are beyond 
criticism. 

As the title of his book indicates, Dr. 
Sockman’s theme is an attempt to settle 
the difficult question, what sound and 
definite ethical position is open to the 
rationalist of to-day? In this age of the 
machine, when in the average mind so 
much has been eaten away by “the acids 
of modernity’, what remains? Where, in 
the shifting sands of contemporary think- 
ing, can the honest thinker find a secure 
foothold? With so much gone, in what are 
the basic principles of the religion of 
to-morrow likely to consist? The main 
reply to these queries our author offers us 
in two chapters. Up From Naturalism, and 
Beyond Humanism; the first pointing out 
the basis common to both humanism and 
theism, the second a searching and econ- 
vincing analysis of the weakness inher- 
ent in humanism, together with a con- 
structive explanation of the position avail- 
able to the rationalistic theist. Having 
laid this foundation, Dr. Sockman pro- 
ceeds to erect upon it a closely-reasoned 
structure dealing with the application of 
his faith of reason to sundry aspects of 
modern civilization. Into the details of 
his discussion, lack of space forbids us 
to go. Suffice it to say that his pages are 
strewn with fresh often witty illustrations 
and comments upon the established order. 
His criticisms of organized Christianity 
are forcible and trenchant. Above all, his 
work is positive throughout. Unlike many 
current volumes on the subject, it does 
not concern itself almost exclusively with 
the negative aspects of his theme, leay- 
ing only a secant final chapter or two for 
the sounding of a half-hearted note of 
encouragement. Instead, the first one hun- 
dred and fifty out of a total of three hun- 
dred pages are given over to a considera- 
tion of more depressing truths, the bal- 
ance being utilized for the building-up 
of a synthesis which is positive through- 
out. The code of morals ultimately reached 
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has plausibility and 


authority. A.R. H. 


Sound Truth 


Fountain or Lire. By Havelock Ellis. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $4.00. 

H. L. Mencken says that Havelock Ellis 
is undoubtedly the most civilized English- 
man living to-day. I think he would not 
have been immoderate if he had included 
all the other nationalities of mankind. 
Really the most suitable review of this 
rich and copious volume is a word of 
grateful welcome. It consists of the three 
series of Impressions and Comments, 
hitherto published separately but now 
bound together in one book. The utter- 
ances are dated with literally thousands 
of days in the life of this superb man. 
His mind seems to have played creatively 
with every subject under the sun—from 
the gold filling of teeth among the early 
inhabitants of Ecuador to the art of Gaby 
Deslys, Gothic architecture, wild roses 
and D. H. Lawrence. The lucky possessor 
of a copy of this book, aspiring to be 
civilized, will never attempt to read it 
continuously ; rather he will eagerly con- 
sult the twelve pages of Index, and then 
turn to subjects which entice his mind or 
please his mood. Does a reader wish to 
see what these lovely sprays of the foun- 
tain can signify concerning “The Per- 
sonality of Jesus”? He can choose one of 
quite a number of references: “I have 
often wished that some disciple of Jesus 
had proved a Boswell. To be able to catch 
the precise outline of that figure as it im- 
pressed itself on the eyes, to know how 
this man met the ordinary routine of daily 
life, what he said in casual intercourse, 
the tones of his voice, and all those little 
mannerisms of conduct which reveal so 
much—how nearer we should be brought 
to that unique person, and what devasta- 
tion so scandalous a Fifth Gospel would 
have wrought beforehand in the ranks of 
the orthodox. .. . I still wish for a Bos- 
well of Jesus, but I realize now more than 
eyer what a supreme work of art we al- 
ready possess in the Gospels... .” And 
here is part of another utterance, which 
might well be taken as a foreword to the 
whole collection: “People may be divided 
into two classes: the people who like to 
drink the dregs of their cup, and the peo- 
ple whose instinctive preference it is to 
leave the dregs. This is a distinction which 
cuts deep into the moral life. The people of 
the first class are usually counted the 
more interesting, and necessarily they are 
able to extract more out of life, more 
pain, and possibly more pleasure, though 
one may question the quality of the ex- 
tract. Personally I am more in sympathy 
with those who belong to the other class. 
T have no wish to be in at the death of 


anything, and though it is true I have fol- 


lowed the Blatant Beast to his captivity. 
I would usually prefer to leave a beauti- 
ful book unfinished. . . . It is only so 


that we gain the possession of unending 
things.” Vv. T.P. 


Russia To-day 


THESE RUSSIANS. By William C. White. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


This is not another superficial book by 
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a summer tourist to Russia ignorant of 
the language of the people. The author 
knows the language and has spent three 
years in the country, four months in 
1926, and from June, 1927 to December, 
1929, when he visited Russia on a Pen- 
field scholarship from the University of 
Pennsylvania. He studied Soviet law at 
the University in Moscow, living with 
the workers. His book is not an account 
of the Soviet Government, nor of its 
economic policies. It is a living record of 
the experiences and sentiments of indi- 
vidual Russians in city and country. He 
sees present-day Russia through the eyes 
of seventeen individual men and women: 
The Housewife, The Professor, The Mer- 
chant, The Priest, The Showmaker, The 


Typist, The Worker, The Student, The 
Soldier, The Engineer, The Tutor, The 


Miller, The Barber, The Innkeeper, The 
Music Teacher, The Doctor, and The 
Judge. Some are ardent Communists, 
others are bitter critics. Hach individual 
is the centre of a community and touches 
the lives of many who also find a place 
in the story. Thus we get a very wide 
range of experience and opinion, know 
what the Soviet regime means in terms, 
not of statistics and official proclama- 
tions, but of human lives, hopes and fears, 
enthusiasm and despair, cold and hunger, 
exclusion and exile. We see how the city 
workers live with one room to a family. 
We learn the problems of the University 
professor and the engineer with their sci- 
entific and technical work subordinated 
to Communistic committees. We learn a 
good deal about the drive for increased 
factory production, and the resultant low- 
ering of quality, the waste of bureau- 
eracy, the delays and inefficiency. There 
are vivid pictures of the struggle between 
Soviet officials and the ignorance and in- 
ertia of the peasants, of the drive against 
the kulak, the peasant who is compara- 
tively well-off. The tragedy of the dis- 
possessed classes and the intelligentsia, 
disfranchised and pariahs, their children 
barred from school and college, is de- 
picted. The difficulties, lack of supplies, 
drab poverty, lack of personal freedom, 
are explained by Communists as the sacri- 
fice necessary to bring about a golden age. 
The book is filled with interesting accounts 
and stories of actual life in modern Rus- 
sia. The book brings to mind, in its 
human interest and great variety of inci- 
dent, its illuminating revelation of actual 
conditions, Humanity Uprooted, with 
which it will bear comparison. The author 
has not written an apology for Commu- 
nism, nor an attack upon the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, but an intensely interesting story 
of life as Russians see and feel it at the 
present moment. F. J. G. 


A Vital Faith 


Some VAnues ror To-Day. By Oscar Thomas 
Olson. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

These chapters were delivered last 
spring as lectures at De Pauw University. 
An introduction by Bishop McDowell com- 
mends the book with warm enthusiasm 
as a worthy treatment of high themes 
and possessing “spiritual glow”. The 
praise is not misplaced. Dr. Olson writes 
with a fine intellectual honesty, an en- 
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gaging clarity of thought and expression, 
a convincingness that betokens a real and 
lively faith of his own. He approaches 
religion, not as a set of doctrines handed 
down by the past, but as a set of values, 
to which the past may contribute, but 
which derive their authenticity from ex- 
perience. In successive chapters, he con- 
siders these vital themes: “A Valid World 
to Live in”, “‘A Reasonable Religion to 
Believe in’, “A Reliable God to Trust rashes 
“A Personal Christ to Confide in”, “A 
Liberated Life to Glory in’. Dr. Olson is 
not Christo-centric in the Pauline sense; 
but beginning with the “conviction that 
Jesus of Nazareth must be dealt with in 
any adequate outlook upon life”, he comes 
to the same conclusion as Emerson: “The 
name of Jesus is not so much written 
as plowed into the history of the world.” 
And Dr. Olson adds, “The real credential 
of Jesus is not found in history as a mere 
recital of event, but in living experience 
as a disclosure of living purpose.” Dr. 
Olson, who since 1921, has been min- 
ister of the Mount Vernon Place Church 
in Baltimore, has given us a book of rare 
merit and helpfulness. Fr. R. S. 


Church Unity 


THe HQUALITY oF ALL CHRISTIANS BHBFORE 
Gop. With an Introduction by Peter Ainslie. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Contains the text of various addresses 
delivered at the meeting of the New York 
Conference of the Christian Unity League, 
held at St. George’s Church, New York 
City, November 13-15, 1929. The Confer- 
ence attracted unusual public attention 
through Bishop Manning’s refusal to per- 
mit Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin to officiate 
at the Communion service with which its 
sessions closed. This action, and the 
widespread comment it inspired, tended to 
obscure the significance of the preceding 
meetings, and what was said at them. 
That the addresses given were of a high 
order, many of them contributions to the 
subject of genuine value, this volume 
clearly indicates. The declared opinions of 
representatives of most of the leading 
Protestant denominations, both lay and 
clerical, reveal catholic sympathies and 
a spirit of practical brotherliness, which 
proves that the vision of a united 
Christendom is by no means an_ idle 
dream. Not the least interesting portion 
of the work lies in the discussions which 
follow each address. It is all most en- 
couraging. But one wonders why, in any 
of the sessions, the Unitarians had no 
part. Dr. Peter Ainslie prefaces the re- 
ports with an introduction which explains 
the organization of the conference, its 
aims and working plan. A.B. H. 


Indian Liberals 


Tup BraHMo SaMas. By Manilal C. Parekh 
Kathiawad, India: Oriental Christ House, 
Rajkot. Rs. 3. 

The author himself was a member of 
the New Dispensation branch of the 
Brahmo Samaj, and then became con- 
verted to Trinitarian Christianity. These 
religious positions are reflected somewhat 
in this account of the Brahmo Samaj. The 
early chapters before the founding of the 
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New Dispensation Church give an excel- 
lent and most readable account of the 
movement and its two great leaders Ra- 
mohan Roy and Devendrenath Tagore. 
When the author comes to Keshub Chun- 
der Sen, he displays the ardent hero wor- 
ship which characterizes the New Dispen- 
sation group. The chapters are an excel- 
lent portrayal of the psychology of one 
who adores, with religious fervor, a great 
man. Characteristically, the author recog- 
nizes as vital religion only the rapturous 
love of the divine, which we in Christi- 
anity identify with Evangelicism; there- 
fore, his chapter on the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, which does not share the 
same emotional atmosphere as the New 
Dispensation Church, is critical and not 
a fair presentation. The American Uni- 
tarian, whose mood is much more that of 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, may, nev- 
ertheless, find the book distinctly worth 
reading. There is in it a stimulation to 
more fervent realization of one’s faith, 
as over against the mere discussion of it, 
which so often absorbs us. Also, the psy- 
chology of the Indian, which so readily 
leads him to see the divine in a man, and 
makes meditation and spiritual exercises 
play such an important part in his reli- 
gious life, is interestingly exposed. 
Pgs = ae Om 


Sea-Lore 


THe WANDERER OF Liverpoor. By John 
Masefield. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$3.50. 


Just why England’s new poet laureate 
should have elected to publish this book, 
we are somewhat at a loss to discover. 
We are inclined to regard it as in the 
nature of a pot boiler. Certainly, it is 
likely to add little to his reputation. Of 
course, everything he does is worthy of 
notice. Whenever Mr. Masefield puts peu 
to paper, his gifts are manifest. A true 
poet, and a passionate lover of the sea, 
his prose and verse are musical, colorful, 
often rich in power and beauty. These 
qualities, even his latest work betrays. 
One only wishes that they had been 
utilized in the accomplishment of a 
worthier task. The Wanderer of Liverpool, 
written in both prose and verse, though 
chiefly the former, narrates the successive 
voyages of a British vessel which was 
uniformly unlucky throughout her sail- 
ing of the seven seas. From the hour of 
her first sailing out of Liverpool, to the 
day of her final wreck, seventeen years 
later, her story is a succession of trag- 
edies. These Mr. Masefield recounts with 
a wealth of details, filling the bulk of his 
pages. To these are added a handful of 
sea poems, characteristic of their author. 
The book is handsomely printed, and 
abundantly illustrated with photographs 
and paintings, one of them reproduced 


in color. A. R. H. 
Meadville To-day 
GENERAL CATALOGUR OF THR MEADVILLE 


THEOLOGICAL ScHoorn, 1844-1930. Boston: The 
Beacon Press, Inc. $1.00. 

This is the third catalogue of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, prepared by Prof. 
C. R. Bowen. Previous catalogues, edited 
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by Rev. Walter Cox Green, appeared in 
1910 and 1920. The names of the Presi- 
dents of the School and of members of 
the Faculty have for the first time been 
added. The names of members of the The- 
ological School only since the removal to 
Chicago in 1926, are included, but a wider 
inclusiveness was necessary for the years 
during which many students attended lec- 
tures whose actual membership is uncer- 
tain. It is therefore “probable that the 
present book contains names that should 
properly be omitted; it is possible also 
that some names which are absent should 
appear”. The editor modestly acknowl- 
edges the possibility of mistakes and asks 
to be informed of any that may be dis- 
covered. The peculiar difficulties of such 
a work put such acknowledgment out of 
reckoning when one sees what a labori- 
ous job has been completed, and how care- 
fully and thoroughly it has been per- 
formed. There is not much glory in such 
a work as Professor Bowen, and his pred- 
ecessor Mr. Green, have performed; but 
there is great merit, and much gratitude 
as well as praise will be given them for 
their loyal and gratuitous toil for the 
benefit of all who are interested in this 
School. All who have been students at 
Meadville, and their relatives, will wish 
to possess this catalogue. Many others 
will have frequent occasion to consult it. 
It is really one of our denominational 
econcordances and biographical diction- 
aries. For ministerial and parish libraries 
it is indispensable. J. W. Dz 


A Colonial Worthy 


JOHN WHEELWRIGHT, 1592-1679. By John 
Heard, Jr. Boston: Ioughton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00. 


In this brief biography the author 
sketches the career of an ancestor, a fig- 
ure of interest in the early colonial days 
because of his associations with his sister- 
in-law, the famous Mistress Anne Hutchin- 
son; and because, after his banishment 
from Massachusetts, he was one of the 
founders of Wxeter, New Hampshire. 
Wheelwright was large and vigorous of 
body, aggressive in temper, and, though 
possessing many admirable qualities, his 
life was a stormy one; for he seems to 
have had little skill in the art of living 
happily with other people. But his story is 
interesting, and calls forth admiration of 
his courage in facing both personal op- 
position and the many pioneering hard- 
ships which he underwent. He deserves 
to be remembered, both for his own sake 
and because he was the ancestor of a note- 
worthy family stock. ft cannot be said, 
however, that the author has told the 
story very well. There are many minor in- 
accuracies, obvious diserepancies, and some 
lapses of taste. The best known and 
central event in Wheelwright’s life, his 
trial and banishment from Massachusetts, 
is described in a tone which ean hardly be 
called judicial. The episode is one of 
the most controversial subjects in our colo- 
nial history. Even after the lapse of three 
centuries it seems impossible for anyone 
to write about the Antinomian Contro- 
versy without becoming a vehement par- 
tisan. But, though one may deplore the 
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high-handed methods which the authori- 
ties took to purge the Colony of what 
they deemed a dangerous element, an im- 
partial historian should at least attempt 
to interpret fairly their side of the case. 
It can hardly be said that the author has 
an adequate understanding of the issues 
at stake, or, indeed, of the nature of 
Puritanism. While, therefore, his book 
does present a fairly distinct picture of 
Wheelwright as an individual, it is not as 
valuable a contribution to New England 
history as it might have been. 
H, W. F. 


Tabloid Reviews 


THY DREAM POWER OF YouTH. By Percy R. 
Hayward. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$2.00. 

The director of young people’s work in 
the International Council of Religious 
Education writes out of a wide experience 
of youth. He believes that it is possible 
to make a new day if the dream power 
of youth, the ability to see the What-May- 
Be, beyond the What-Is, is mobilized for 
that purpose. He gives an outline of a 
procedure which may be followed, not so © 
much in the way of a program as in the 
laying down of principles which may be 
trusted. Mildly evangelical, but still 
modern. Commended. E. F. 


A GARDEN witH GaAtEs. By Harriet Hall 
Shumaker. Boston: Marshall Jones Co. $1.00. 

A collection of poems—and the poems 
are not doggerel. They are worthwhile 
expressions of life. Several have appeared 
in notable magazines. The author has in- 
cluded in the collection yerses on out-of- 
door life, human nature, joys and sor- 
rows, love, war. But they are more than 
verses; they are expressions of human 
feelings, sorrows and aspirations. Yet 
they are simple—no reader need labor 
after their meaning. The collection is one 
deserving attention. EB. HE, 0. 


MURDER ON THE SALEM ROAD. By Katharine 
Metcalf Roof. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.00. 

An interesting mingling of mystery 
story with costume romance. In the eight- 
een-thirties, at a tavern outside of Salem, 
Massachusetts, there is committed a par- 
ticularly gruesome crime. Against a back- 
ground of stage coaches and poke bonnets, 
the machinery of modern detective fiction 
is set in operation to solve the problem 
thus created. Although a bit amateurish 
in details, the plot is original. The 
people are lifelike and appealing. The ma- 
terial is well-massed. The climax is skill- 
fully led up to, and surprising when it ar- 
rives. We liked it. A. R. H. 


Bisie Story Book. By Frances Weld Daniel-— 
son, Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $2.50. 

Miss Danielson has told the principal 
stories of the Bible suitable for children 
and has told them well. They are taken — 
in about equal measure from the Old and 
New Testaments. There are some good 
pictures by Florence Wiley Young. We 
could have spared some of the New Testa- 
ment miracle stories; but they are told 
with restraint. A welcome book for parents — 
and teachers. Commended. E. F. 
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To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN RDGISTHR :— 


For several summers the Society of 
Friends has sent out Peace Caravans, 
each caravan consisting of two young 
people, to present the gospel of peace and 
good will all over the United States. 
These young people have been given a 
more or less ancient automobile. They 
have been supplied with money to cover 
their traveling expenses, have been given 
an itinerary, and then have had to se- 
cure their own hearings. They have 
spoken in churches, club meetings, sum- 
mer resorts, summer camps, and open- 
air meetings, dealing with various as- 
pects of the peace question. 

This year the Friends Service Commit- 
tee, who promote this project, have kindly 
asked the Unitarian Fellowship if we 
would be willing to co-operate with them 
in sending out a Unitarian peace cara- 
van, choosing two of our own young 
people. They have opened to us a two 
weeks’ training course in their training 
School at Haverford College and will ar- 
range routings and details for our repre- 
sentatives. The Commission on Social Re- 
sponsibility of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union has voted to undertake the 


' securing of funds and the sponsoring of 


such a caravan as one of its projects. 

We feel certain that we can find two 
able and competent young people to repre- 
sent us, and we feel that such an under- 
taking would not only be valuable in it- 
self in carrying the peace message into 
various parts of our country, but that it 
would have a great value for the young 
people who were in the caravan and also 
for our whole young people’s movement. 

In choosing our “caravaners” and in all 
our arrangements, we are assured of the 
advice and support of Miss Sara Comins, 
Executive Secretary of the Joint Student 
Committee, and Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
Secretary of the Department of Social 
Relations, who heartily endorse the proj- 
ect. The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion is much interested and has generously 
offered $200., provided the total amount 
is raised. 

The cost of such a caravan would be 
between $600. and $700. for eight weeks, 
including a small honorarium for the 
students who would undertake the work. 
This project appeals to our young people 

as a veritable missionary endeavor and 
an opportunity to present the message of 
good will and the brotherhood of man in 
its practical application. 

The training school at Haverford starts 


_ early in June. The necessary funds should, 


therefore, be in hand in a short time. 
The young people are willing and eager 


to give their services for the cause of 


peace and they are confident that their 


_ older friends will support them in their 
undertaking by contributing the small 


sum necessary to make such a peace cara- 
van a reality. 

_ Contributions should be sent and 
' ues drawn to Elizabeth Hall, Secre- 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


For a Unitarian Peace Caravan 


tary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES H. WELLMAN, 


Ohairman of the Y. P. R. U. Oommission 
on Social Responsibility. 


ELIZABETH HALL, 


Secretary of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. 


Man’s AZonian Urge 


To the Hditor of Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In an editorial in THe Register of Janu- 
ary 8 you ask, “Is Christianity Best?” The 
answer to this question apparently is that 
the time is now actually in sight when 
Christianity, in its present form, will not 
only not be best, but it will not be tenable. 
For Christianity, helplessly moored to an 
inelastic spiritual strategy, is being 
rapidly submerged in the rising tide of 
modern thought. And this situation, tragic 
in the extreme, has arisen because the 
systems of religion which comprise Chris- 
tianity have quite generally been framed 
without regard for the fundamental prin- 
ciple of spiritual growth contained in the 
saying of Jesus that the Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath. 
So the weakness and the doom of Chris- 
tianity would seem to lie in the fact that 
Christian thinkers have, for the most part, 
believed that man was made for Chris- 
tianity. And so long as Christianity, by 
means of its claim of a supernatural 
right to control and direct the spiritual 
impulses of its followers, was able to 
keep thought moving slowly, and, as it 
were, on an even keel, the grave dangers 
inherent in it as a system did not be- 
come apparent. But the titantie erystal- 
lization of thought in recent times has 
brought these dangers sharply to light 
in the form of an appalling religious dis- 
illusionment, the end of which is not yet. 
Whether the name, Christianity, laden 
richly, as it is, with precious human 
values, will survive the shock of what is 
yet to come, remains to be seen. But cer- 
tainly that which lies at the very heart 
of Christianity, that which found in Jesus 
its highest exponent, namely, man’s zonian 
urge to make his life spiritual will “carry 
on” with the race. 

RosBert ELvER. 

VANCOUVER, B.C., CANADA, 


Alliance Meeting in Los Angeles 


At the annual meeting of the Associate 
Alliance of Southern California, at the 
First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, 
February 24, the following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. T. P. Byrnes; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. A. T. Harris, Mrs. M. 
V. BE. B. Minor, Mrs. Arthur Brown, Mrs. 
Robert Withington, Mrs. F. C. Peterson, 
Mrs. E. H. Brenan, Mrs. A. J. Knight, Miss 
Mary Townsend, Mrs. E. BH. Robinson, Mrs. 
F. M. Weston; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
J. C. Sherer. The address of Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees; president of the General Alliance, 
on “Minorities of One” was particularly 
enjoyed. 
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What the People Like 


Rev. Miles Hanson questions Roxbury 
congregation as to tastes in service 
and sermons 

In the February bulletin of the First 
Chureh in Roxbury, Mass., Rev. Miles 
Hanson put to his congregation “a few 
questions which I have been asking my- 
self for years, and for which I have never 
found quite satisfying answers”. These 
were: 

“What is the highest purpose of the 
Sunday’s worship? Is it to provide pleas- 
urable excitement, that is, is it to be some- 
what on the lines of the usual entertain- 
ments of the week, just lightly covered 
with the veil of religion? Is it a gathering 
to hear a speaker? (I know the influence 
of personality.) is it an opportunity to 
continue discussions on topics which have 
been in the papers during the week? Is it 
a season when the ordinary life is put 
aside, and another type of life thought 
about? Is it the opening of a door which 
allows a glimpse of another room? 

“What is the all-important purpose of 
the worship hour? 

“Which is the highest reach of the hour, 
to which all exercises lead? 

“What constitutes a really good sermon? 

“What should the memory cherish from 
the sermon—a clever saying, an apt illus- 
tration, an influence which is ever an in- 
centive towards a better life? 

“What should the First Day of the week 
provide for the remaining six days? 

“When is a minister a failure, and when 
a success? 

“How can all aid so that the church in- 
fluence is the most holy and cherished in- 
fluence in our lives?” 

Replies showed that thought had been 
stimulated not only on the specific ques- 
tions but on the whole subject of worship 
and religious services. The answers have 
been summarized by Mr. Hanson as 
follows: 

“The ‘long prayer’ is not very helpful. 

“Words of hymns sometimes have too 
much of the old dread in the old theologies. 

“Tunes of hymns are often not ‘singable’ 
to untrained singers. 

“Periods of silence are the most deyo- 
tional part of the service. 

“While allowing forums their due place 
they do not induce worshipful and in- 
spirational helpfulness. 

“Many ‘fears’ still haunt mankind; Sun- 
day should help in dispelling them. 

“The minister should emphasize the 
ever-present and helpful Deity. With the 
real experience of such, life should be 
joyous. 

“The forms of worship can produce the 
atmosphere, but worship is the spiritual 
uplifting of the individual consciousness 
and is personal. 

“Often modern religious services tend 
to destroy rather than to induce worship.” 


Post Office Mission Conference 


Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., 
will speak on “The Lamp of Fellowship” 
at the Post Office Mission conference in 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston,’ 
March 20, at eleven o’clock. All interested 
are invited. 
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West Side Church, New 
In Services 


HE congregation of the West Side Uni- 

tarian Church of New York City voted 
at a meeting February 26 by an over- 
whelming majority to accept an invita- 
tion from the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity (Universalist), 76th Street at Cen- 
tral Park West, to share in the worship 
and parish activities of that church for 
an indefinite period beginning within a 
month. The decision was necessitated by 
the financial crisis which has enveloped 
the West Side Church for a period of 
years. 

The relation will be marked by a min- 
imum of organic union. The societies will 
hold Sunday morning services together 
and probably many other meetings, such 
as those of the church school, the lay- 
men, and the young people. Conduct of 
the Sunday morning services will be in 
the hands of the two ministers, Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall of the Universalist 
Society and Rey. Lon R. Call of the Uni- 
tarian. Contributions will continue as in 
the past through the envelope system and 
by subscriptions mailed to the treasurer 
of the West Side Church. All general col- 
lections will go to the Church of the Di- 
vine Paternity. The church budgets will 
be separate and the Unitarians will be 
asked to pay only for incidental expenses 
incurred by the extra use of the building. 
printing the common order of worship 
and, possibly, advertising the services. 
The Unitarian board of trustees and 
other committees of the Unitarian Society 
will continue as before. Ushering will be 
shared. 

The building of the West Side Church 
on Cathedral Parkway will be closed or 
rented, or sold when business conditions 
improve. It is possible that the First 
Humanist Society of New York, whose 
leader, Rev. Charles Francis Potter, was 
minister of the West Side Church 1919— 
1925, may rent the building for its serv- 
ices, which now take place in the Bar- 
bizon-Plaza Hotel. 

In a pastoral letter February 7, Mr. 
Call explained the condition of the church 
and the need for an immediate decision 
whether to close the church and disband, 
raise the pledges and continue as an in- 
dependent church, or accept the offer of 
the Universalists. A questionnaire was 
later sent out to learn the sentiment of 
the congregation. At the meeting Feb- 
ruary 26 it was agreed, though it was 
said repeatedly that if some plan could 
be found by which the society eould re- 
main in its present building and continue 
activities everyone would rejoice, that 
the financial emergency was so great with 
a deficit of at least $700 a month that 
the church could not continue without 
financial relief. The final vote was 56 to 
19 that the offer of the Church of the 


Divine Paternity be accepted, unless 
within one month some feasible plan be 
found for financing the work of the 


society in the present meeting house. 
Recent ministers of the church, which 
was organized in 1869, have been Dr. 
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York, to Share 
at the Divine Paternity 


Croix Wright, Rev. Charles 
and Dr. A. Wakefield 


Merle St. 
Francis Potter 
Slaten. 


Religious Education Department 
Has Committee on Curriculum 
A permanent standing committee on 
curriculum, of the department of reli- 
gious education of the American Unitarian 
Association, held its first meeting, Feb- 
ruary 16. Rev. Lyman Y. Rutledge is 
chairman; and the other members are 
Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, Miss Abigail A. 
Bliot, Miss Lillian B. Poor, Miss Gertrude 
H. Taft, and Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary. 


Religious Drama Contest 


The committee on religious drama of 
the department of religious education of 
the American Unitarian Association an- 
nounces that no prize awards are being 
made in the religious drama contest for 
Waster plays and pageants. 

Wighteen manuscripts were submitted. 
Each was read by every member of the 
committee and each was discussed by the 
entire committee sitting as a board of 
judges in an unbroken session of six hours’ 
duration. 

Although some of the manuscripts 
seemed to the judges to have potential 
worth and value, none of them was of 
sufficiently high standard to justify the 
committee in making an award. There- 
fore it was voted to award no prizes, a 
right which was reserved by the committee 
in its announcement of the contest. 

3ecause of the potential worth of some 
of the manuscripts, however, and because 
the committee desires to encourage crea- 
tive effort, it was voted “that the manu- 
scripts be returned to the authors with 
the statement that there will be no award 
and with the individual comments of all 
the members of the committee”. It was 
further voted “that the authors of all 
manuscripts be invited to submit their 
reyised manuscripts without reference to 
the religious drama contest but as candi- 
dates for publication as Easter dramas; 
and that the authors be informed that 
financial arrangements will be made for 
all manuscripts which the committee may 
desire to print’. 

The criticisms of each member of the 
committee are being assembled and will 
be sent to each author with his manuscript 
in the near future. Chester A. Drummond, 
chairman; Katharine M. Glidden,  sec- 
retary. 


Mrs. Alfred Gooding Dies 


Mrs. Alfred Gooding, wife of Rev. Alfred 
Gooding, minister emeritus of the South 
Parish Church, Portsmouth, died Febru- 
ary 16. 


In Aid of Bronx Fellowship 


Many Alliances in New York City and 
vicinity have held card parties this winter 
in aid of the Bronx Free Fellowship. 
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A-U?AG Nominations 


The Nominating Committee charged 
with making nominations of officers and 
Directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to be presented to the Annual Meet- 
ing of May 18, is composed of the follow- 
ing members: 


Chairman, George S. Hobbs, Portland, 
Me. 

Secretary, Rev. Ransom F. Carver, 
Billerica, Mass. 

Rev. F. Raymond Sturtevant, 
more, Md. 

Prof. Nevil N. Evans, Montreal, P.Q. 

Mrs. Frank W. Pratt, Richmond, Va. 

The Committee presents the following 

lists of nominations: 


Balti- 


Regional Vice-Presidents 


Prof. James A. Tufts, Exeter, N.H. 
Gustave Breaux, Louisville, Ky. 

Hon. Morton D. Hull, Chicago, Il. 
William B. Gardner, Fairhaven, Mass. 
Charles Bolte, New York City 

James H. Wolfe, Salt Lake City, Utah 
A. V. Andrews, Los Angeles, Calif. 
George Falconer, Montreal, P.Q. 


Directors for Three Years 

Term expires May, 19384 
Percy W. Gardner, Providence, R.I. 
Emmet lL. Richardson, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rey. Maxwell Savage, Worcester, Mass. 
Miss Evelyn Sears, Boston, Mass. 
Augustus J. Boyden, Boston, Mass. 


Directors for One Year 
Term expires May, 1982 


N. Horton Batchelder, Windsor, Conn. 
Rey. John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The list lacks one name for the Board 
of Directors, to be added later, and the 
representative of the Ministerial Union, 
General Alliance, Laymen’s League and 
Young People’s Religious Union, which 
organizations nominate their own repre- 
sentatives under the By-Laws of the Asso- 
ciation. The By-Laws further provide: 


“Nominations for any and all officers 
and directors may be made through nom- 
ination papers signed by fifty adult vot- 
ing members, of whom not more than 
five shall be members of any one con-— 
stituent church, and such nominations 
when reported to the Secretary of the 
Nominating Committee not less than 
sixty days prior to any annual meeting 
shall be placed upon the official ballot 
for said meeting.” 


Judge Chester W. Barrows 


Judge Chester W. Barrows of the 
Rhode Island Supreme Court, a member 
of the Westminster Unitarian Church, 
Providence, died February 19. In a reso- 
lution of the State senate, Judge Barrows 
was lauded as a man who “made himself 
invaluable in every position to which his 
chosen profession elevated him”, who 
“brought to the Supreme bench that in- 
tegrity, balance of mind, brilliance and 
dignity which have made his office and 
his name honorable’. His religious beliefs, 
the resolution said, “directed his conduct 
and tempered the firm quality of 
justice”’. d 
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HE statue of the twenty-third Unita- 
rian in the National Hall of Fame— 
that of Thomas Starr King—was unveiled 
at the Capitol in Washington, D.C., March 
1. At the same time was unveiled a statue 
of Junipero Serra. These two great clergy- 
/ men, one a Unitarian minister and the 
| other a Catholic priest, because of their 
services to California were chosen in 1927 
by the California Legislature to represent 
| the state in Statuary Hall. Thomas Starr 
King was the leader of the Union cause 
and by his eloquence and a devotion 
which cost him his life saved California 
' to the Union. Junipero Serra by the 
founding of Franciscan missions brought 
| ivilization to California. 
| The statue of Thomas Starr King, which 
the sculptor, Haig Patigan of San Fran- 
| cisco, made to represent the Orator and 
| Patriot, was unveiled by a grandson and 
namesake, Thomas Starr King, lieuten- 
| ent-commander in the United States 
_ Nayy. Representative Florence Prag Kahn 
of California unveiled the statue of Juni- 
pero Serra, whose sculptor was Ettore 
 Cadorin of Santa Barbara. 
| Senator Hiram W. Johnson of Cali- 
fornia presented the statues, and Secre- 
: tary Wilbur, who read a brief message 
from President Hoover, received them in 
behalf of the United States Government. 
Senator Samuel M. Shortridge of Cali- 
fornia gave a eulogy of Thomas Starr King, 
telling how he had campaigned against 
the establishment of California as an in- 
dependent Pacific republic and paying 
tribute to his work in connection with the 
Sanitary Commission and public health. 
Isidore B. Dockweilder traced the work 
of Junipero Serra from the time he went 
to California and gave a detailed his- 
torical account of the development of the 
California missions. Brief tributes to both 
men were paid by Mrs. William Elmer 
Eyans and Representative Arthur M. Free 
of California. Music including “I Love You, 
California” and favorite pieces of King 
and Serra was played by the Marine Band. 
Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, minister of 
the Washington Unitarian Church, gave 
the benediction. 

Before going to California in 1860 to be- 
come minister of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of San Francisco, Thomas Starr 
King for twelve years was minister of 
the Hollis Street Unitarian Church of 

- Boston, Mass. He was one of the most 
popular lyceum lecturers in the Northern 
States, ranking in a class with Emer- 
son, Holmes, Beecher, and Warner. A 
lover of nature, he was chiefly respon- 
sible for making known to the Ameri- 
ean people the White Mountains in New 
Hampshire and Yosemite Valley in Cali- 
fornia. Starr King Peak in the White 
Mountains is named for him. 

Of the sixty-six Americans honored in 

5 ) the Hall of Fame, the following twenty- 

J 


th are Unitarians: John Adams, John 
Quincy Adams, Louis Agassiz, George 
_ Bancroft, William Cullen Bryant, William 
Ellery Channing, Peter Cooper, Charlotte 
Saunders Cushman, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
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son, Benjamin Franklin, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Thomas 
Jefferson, Thomas Starr King, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, James Russell 
Lowell, Horace Mann, Jobn Marshall, 
Maria Mitchell, John Lothrop Motley, 
Francis Parkman, Joseph Story, Daniel 
Webster. 


Rev. R. W. Jones at 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Rev. Robert W. Jones of the Bulfinch 
Place, Church, Boston, Mass., spoke at the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Church, 
Marblehead, Mass., on the “Spiritual Mean- 
ing of Life’. Reports were read showing 
the financial condition of the church well 
in hand. During the year the church and 
parsonage were painted and extensive ad- 
ditions made to the church facilities, in- 
cluding enlarged kitchen, renovated church 
school rooms, stage and fireplaces. New 
officers elected were Murdoch Clark, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees; Leon Crane, 
clerk; and Clifford Harmon, trustee. Mrs. 
Edna Swasey headed the committee that 
prepared ‘the annual parish supper. 


Demand for Personal Calling 


Mrs. F. L. Geddes and J. E. Dunipace, 
treasurer of the church, were elected 
honorary members of the board of trus- 
tees of the First Unitarian Church, 
Toledo, Ohio, at its annual meeting Jan- 
uary 16. Paul Austin, Mrs. Zorah Bow- 
man and Mrs. James Harbaugh were 
elected active members. Rey. George 
Lawrence Parker’s report emphasized the 
need of additional help in the work of 
the young people, the modern-day demand 
for old-fashioned personal calling and the 
present opportunity for the growth of 
religion. Mr. Parker reported that in the 
last twelve months, he has made 250 
parish calls. attended 125 committee meet- 
ings, connected either with the church or 
civie interests, and has made 85 addresses 
to clubs and organizations in other 
churches and in the city at large. 


In Honor of Dallas Lore Sharp 


A memorial service in honor of Dallas 
Lore Sharp, late author and professor at 


Boston University, and Ebenezer Charl- 
ton Black, also a professor at Boston 
University, was held February 19 in 


Jacob Sleeper Hall. All the faculty and 
student body of the college of liberal arts 
attended. Among the guests were two 
sons of Professor Sharp, Morrison Sharp 
and Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the 
department of religious education of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Mrs. 
Waitstill H. Sharp. 


Alumni Visitation at Harvard 

The annual alumni visitation at the The- 
ological School in Harvard University will 
be April 7 and 8. Programs will be sent 
out soon. : 
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Bible College Lectureship 


Unitarians will expound religion from 
liberal standpoint in Columbia, Mo. 


A Unitarian lectureship has been es- 
tablished at the Bible College of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo., by which a Billings lecturer 
will give during the college term a week’s 
eourse of lectures on some phase of reli- 
gion from the liberal standpoint. President 
Walter Williams of the University of Mis- 
souri is co-operating with Dean Granville 
D. Edwards of the Bible College in spon- 
soring the lectureship. He will have it an- 
nounced in the university catalogue and 
will provide a large assembly hall for con- 
vocations. The first lecturer has not yet 
been chosen. 

The Bible College of Missouri is the 
theological seminary of the Disciples. Lo- 
cated next to the campus of the University 
of Missouri, it is virtually the university’s 
divinity school. 

Rey. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, arranged for the lectureship 
during a visit to Columbia February 3. 


Taunton Church Increases 
Income by New Pew Rents 


A new schedule of pew rentals result- 
ing in an increase in income of $200 a 
year, was adopted at the annual meeting 
of the Unitarian parish of Taunton, 
Mass., January 19. Henceforth the maxi- 
mum rental will be $80 a year, against 
$84 in the previous schedule, and the 
new minimum will be $10, against $6. 
Officers were elected as follows: Treas- 
urer, John W. Root; auditor, Richard 
Wastcoat; clerk, Everett S. White. Mrs. 
Gladys W. Swift and George R. Williams 
were elected to the prudential committee, 
and Dr. Arthur R. Crandell, Albert Ful- 
ler, Robert M. Leach, Nathan Newbury, 
Howard L. White, A Gilbert Williams 
and John G. Williams were elected to the 
board of trustees. The church school com- 
mittee was enlarged to four members 
when Mrs. Milton Harlow, Mrs.’ Russell 
Jenkins and Edwin E. Pierce were. elected 
to serve with Allen P. Hoard. The min- 
ister, presidents of the Women’s Alliance, 
Laymen’s League and the Sewing Society, 
and three members of the prudential com- 
mittee were chosen as delegates to the 
annual meeting of the American Unita- 
rian Association. F 

Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn recom- 
mended the continuation of quiet hour, 
and Thanksgiving and Christmas vesper 
services; the purchase of a bulletin board 
for the church vestibule; the addition to 
the budget for the Unitarian Ministers’ 
Pension Fund; the re-establishing of a 
contribution for Unitarian Churches in 
Transylvania; and a part-time secretary 
for the minister and prudential commit- 
tee. The recommendations were referred 
to the prudential committee. 


Friendly Links Conference 


There will be an informal gathering of 
the Committee on Friendly Links at Bliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Friday, March 20 at two o’clock. Anyone 
interested will be heartily welcomed. 
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Annual Church Meetings 


DorcHeEsteR, MAss.—Organization of the 
board of trustees after the annual meet- 
ing of the First Parish Church, January 
26, resulted as follows: Delmont L. Ricker, 
chairman of the board and finance com- 
mittee; Walter F. Frederick, vice-chair- 
man; Miss Katherine M. Glidden, secre- 
tary; N. Winthrop Robinson, chairman 
of the committee on building and grounds; 
Chester L. Weaver, chairman of the com- 
mittee on parish activities; Danforth B. 
Lincoln, chairman of the committee on 
music. 


OrLANDO, FLa.—The annual meeting of 
the First Unitarian Church was held Jan- 
uary 28. After a supper at the parish 
house interesting reports were presented 
from Unity Alliance, by Mrs. Alice H. 
Badger; the Laymen’s League, by F. M. 
Taylor; the church school, by Miss Grace 
Phillips; and the Young People’s Round 
Table, by James Bailey. Rev. William S. 
Nichols, minister-in-charge at Tampa, 
brought greetings from that society, and 
gave an inspiring message; and Dr. Eugene 
R. Shippen of Boston, Mass., who is mak- 
ing his winter residence in Orlando spoke 
challengingly about the responsibility of 
intelligent individualism in the crises of 
to-day. The minister, Rey. George H. 
Badger, reviewed the story of the year, 
which revealed the work of the church to 
be eager and vigorous, with no falling off 
of its essential values, despite difficult 
local conditions. The organization of a 
vital and enthusiastic young  people’s 
group was the outstanding feature of the 
year. Dr. J. E. Klock was elected presi- 
dent; G. Jackson, Jr., vice-president ; Miss 
Emma lL. Hainer, secretary; and Miss 
Annita O. B. Walker and T. P. Howes, 
trustees for three years. Mrs. Alice B. 
Dale was re-elected treasurer by the board 
of trustees at a subsequent meeting. 


WInniPec, MANn., CaANADA.—The annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Church was held 
February 2. Optimism was the keynote of 
the meeting, substantial gains being shown 
in almost every department of the church 
work, particularly in the Alliance which 
was not definitely organized until late last 
fall. The church attendance has increased 
during the past year as had also the finan- 
cial resources. But the financial statement 
still showed a deficit at the end of the 
year of about $300. Active measures are 
being taken to clear that up. The young 
people’s club showed a paid-up member- 
ship of thirty, and gives indications of 
continued activity, and enthusiasm. The 
choir has been particularly successful 
under the leadership of Bartley Brown. 
Its membership is twenty-four. 


Irmaca, N.Y.—At the meeting of the 
board of trustees of the Unitarian Church 
February 9, the following officers were 
elected: Chairman, Prof. O. F. Curtis; 
vice-chairman, Prof. R. 8S. Hosmer}; treas- 
urer, D. O. Fletcher; financial secretary, 
Prof. F. 8. Rogers. The secretary, Prof. 
Bh. S. Worthen, was elected at the annual 
meeting January 12. 


Erie, Pa.—At the annual meeting of the 
First Unitarian Society, February 5, it 
was voted, in order to reduce the mort- 
gage of $7,500 on the church building, to 
raise $1,500 before April 1 and to trans- 
fer the remainder of the mortgage to the 
American Unitarian Association. The first 
issue of The Erie Unitarian, monthly news 
letter of the society, appeared this month. 
Kenneth Craig is editor pro tem. 


Forr Coiitins, CoLo.—Dr. T. E. Newsom 
was elected to the board of trustees of 
Unity Church at the annual meeting Feb- 
ruary 6. Co-operation with the Congrega- 
tionalists will continue during the current 
year, the Unitarians furnishing the church 
building and assisting in the financial sup- 
port. A piano has been added to the equip- 
ment of the church basement where the 
younger classes of the church school are 
held. 


Newron, Mass,—At the annual meeting 
of the Channing Religious Society, Feb- 
ruary 17, the following were elected offi- 
cers: Clerk, James B. Melcher; treasurer 
and collector, Edward Mellus; standing 
committee, Winthrop Cole, Roger B. Tyler, 
Horace ©. Cushman, Arthur I. Glidden 
and Julius Lucht; trustees, Frederick W. 
Stone, Stephen W. Holmes and Robert D. 
Holt; delegates to the annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Associaion, Arthur 
W. Blakemore, Mrs. Thomas F. Murray 
and Mrs. John Alden. A yolunteer choir 
has been formed during the winter months. 
Four memorial windows were installed in 
the chapel by the sons and daughters of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Hardon 
and of the late Mr. and Mrs. George Lane. 


For Studying Employment 


A few copies of “Some Thoughts on 
Unemployment”, a detailed outline of facts 
and suggestions, prepared by Albin G. 
Nicolaysen, prominent civil engineer of 
Trenton, N.J., and a Unitarian layman, 
have been received at the office of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., for use by League 
chapters that wish to make a study of 
this problem. Because of the limited num- 
ber, only one copy can be furnished to a 
chapter. 


King’s Chapel Services 

Dean Willard L. Sperry, of the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University will 
preach at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
Sunday, March 15. Rey. Vivian T, Pomeroy 
of Milton will preach at the noon services, 
Tuesday to Friday. Raymond C, Robinson 
will give an organ recital Monday noon. 


Join Western Conference 


The First Unitarian Church of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., has affiliated with the 
Western Unitarian Conference. The church 
in Tulsa, Okla., joined the conference 
two months ago. 
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Personals 


Nathaniel H. Batchelder, headmaster of 
Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn., has been 
elected a director of the American Uni- 
tarian Association to represent schools and 
colleges. 


Miss Hilda Pfeiffer, editor of the Y. P. 
R. U. News will sail March 14 for Eng- 
land. She will later study international 
relations at Geneva. She has been on the 
staff of Little, Brown & Company, 
publishers. 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, occupied 
the pulpit of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
New York City, March 1. March 5 the 
Unitarian Church of Orange, N.J., gave 
a reception in Dr. Cornish’s honor to 
which were invited representatives of all 
the churches in New Jersey. The reception 
was preceded by a dinner at the Rock 
Spring Country Club attended by the 
ministers. 


Rey. Hugo A. Perdelwitz of Brockton, 
Mass., and Mrs. Margaret Ballard Clewly 
of Woburn, Mass., were married January 
25 in Lexington, Mass. 


The twentieth anniversary of Dr. John 
Howland Lathrop’s ministry at the Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., was cele- 
brated by a reception March 6. 


Rey. and Mrs. Elmer D. Colcord of 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y., are being congratulated 
on the birth of their first child. 


Sidney V. Lowell, a member of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.-Y., 
who was called the “dean of Brooklyn 
lawyers”, died February 19 at the age of 
eighty-seven. Under his will, the Church 
of the Saviour and the American Uni- 
tarian Association are each left $2,500. 


One of the best speeches on the “48- 
hour bill” in the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature was made, according to newspaper 
reports, by a newcomer to the Legisla- 
ture, Rev. Daniel M. Welch, Unitarian 
minister of Andover, a Democrat, who 
spoke in favor of the measure. 


“The Truth About Women” 


In the article, “The Truth About Wo- 
men”, by Elisabeth Anthony Dexter, pub- 
lished in THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1931, the second sentence in the 
third paragraph should read, “Sixty-nine 
per cent were college graduates, and ten 
per cent had done advanced work.” 


Drs Mornes, Ia.—Congregations at the 
Unitarian church hawe increased with the 
church almost filled each Sunday. Forty- 
three new members have signed the church 
book. Rey. Charles J. Dutton is in con- 
stant demand as a speaker throughout 
the city, and this is reflected in the num- 
ber of new people seen at the church 
service. In January the church was host 
to the business session of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association, Mr. Dutton was elected 
secretary to succeed Dr. Charles B. 
Snyder. 
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Alva Roy Scott 


\| Rev. Alya Roy Seott, who died at his 
home in Knoxville, Tenn., February 16, 
was born near Leavenworth, Ind., in 1863, 
of Virginian ancestry. He graduated from 
DePauw University in 1896 and for the 
next two years was principal of the 
Leavenworth high school. He then entered 
the McCormick Theological Seminary, 
graduating from which in 1891, he be- 
came minister of a Presbyterian church 
_ jin Hanover, Ill. After a short pastorate 
he went to Hurope for two years’ study 
of municipal, industrial and social con- 
ditions in British and continental cities. 
For a time he was a resident of Toinbee 
Hall, the great London social settlement. 
Returning to this country, he became a 
Jackson scholar at Harvard University. 
From 1894-98 he was minister of a Pres- 
byterian church in Worcester, Mass., and 
honorary scholar at Clark University. Then 
he re-entered Harvard University and after 
a year returned to Europe for a short pe- 
riod of study. He became minister of a 
Presbyterian church in Omaha, Neb., in 
1899. 

Entering the Unitarian fellowship, he 
served as minister of the church in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and then as minister of 
the church in Colorado Springs, Colo. In 
1905 he was called to the Independent 
Congregational Church in Bangor, Maine, 
where he remained for sixteen years. This 
was a notable ministry. “It is given few”, 
said the Bangor Commercial in the ac- 
count of his death, “to be more widely 
respected or deeply beloved. Of fine mind 
and education, his sermons were always 
scholarly and constructive—and, more- 
over, filled with a kindliness, a humanity, 
that made them appeal to the heart as 
well as to the intellect. A deep, even pro- 
found thinker, in accordance with the tra- 
ditions of a pulpit which many brilliant 
clergymen had filled, it was perhaps his 
underlying gentleness of spirit that made 
his ministry so successful. Unobtrusive in 
manner, almost retiring, his sermons and 

addresses were recognized throughout 
eastern Maine for their intellectual 
strength, and he was ever the first to re- 
spond when sympathy and aid ‘were 
needed.” 

From Bangor he went to Knoxville 
where, in 1921, he founded a Unitarian 
church. He retired from the ministry in 
1925. In his death, said Jhe Knoxville 
News-Sentinel, “Knoxville has lost a noble 
man, a rare scholar, and a religious leader 
whose intellectual honesty equalled his 
emotional earnestness. . . . Dr. Scott 
brought a rich and fully ripened life to 
Knoxville as the exponent of that creed- 
less religion which is known as Unitarian- 
ism. He carried his urbane faith to many 
here. So attached did he become to Knox- 
ville and to the friends he made here that 
when he retired from the ministry he and 
his splendid wife, a leader in women’s ac- 
_ tivities, continued their residence here. 

i “‘Use us again if we are worthy to be 
used again’, so ran a prayer once uttered 
by Dr. Scott. It would not be dogmatic to 
say that the universe is not so rich that 
it can afford to do without a spirit like 
Dr. Scott's.” 
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Dr. Scott is survived by his widow, 
who before her marriage in 1901 was Miss 
Alberta Gardner, and by a sister, Mrs. 
Mark Froman. By the terms of his will, 
Harvard University is bequeathed $10,000 
to endow a lectureship on the general sub- 
ject of “Human Betterment” and Ohio 
State University $10,000 to endow the 
“Alberta Gardner Scott Fellowship in So- 
ciology”, and a $5,000 bequest is made to 
Indiana State University to endow a schol- 
arship. 


Notable Attendared Gains 
at Third Church, Chicago 


The Third Unitarian Church in Chicago, 
Ill., is enjoying a notable increase in its 
congregation according. to reports for- 
warded to headquarters of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League in its “Church Atten- 
dance Campaign’, the yearly effort to 
gather statistics en church going. These 
statistics are kept from November through 
April of each year. 

At the beginning of last November, the 
congregations of this church, of which 
Rey. Walton H. Cole is minister, were 
twice what they were a year before. 

The attendance during the last month 
on record, that of January, was as fol- 
lows: January 4, 110; January 11, 131; 
January 18, 191; January 25, 320. This 
represents a threefold increase during the 
month. Mr. Cole has been minister of the 
Third Church since 1928. 

The League has been gathering such 
statistics with the help of the chapters 
for several years as a basis for a sys- 
tematic study of the factors that influence 
church attendance. 


Lend-a-Hand Ministries 


The Sowers’ Lend-a-Hand Club of Ar- 
lington, Mass., has contributed to the 
Arlington Visiting Nursing Association, 
the Sharon Health Camp, the Lend-a-Hand 
Book Mission, the Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, the Welfare Coun- 
cil and has helped maintain a free bed 
at the Symmes Arlington Hospital. It has 
also helped in caring for an invalid, for a 
young girl awaiting entrance to a home 
for incurables, and in sending a small boy 
away for treatment. 

The Unity Lend-a-Hand Club of Lex- 
ington has maintained a free bed at the 
Womeopathic Hospital and in this and 
other ways has spent over a thousand dol- 
lars during the year. é 


Chicopee Annual Meeting 


The First Unitarian parish of Chicopee, 
Mass., at its annual meeting January 19, 
re-elected Wyllys R. Moore as chairman 
of the standing committee, and other 
officers as follows: Clerk, Judge Herman 
Ritter; treasurer, Addison ©. Morse; 
superintendent of church school, Marshall 
Russell. Church attendance showed a 
slight increase for the year, notwithstand- 
ing an unusual number of losses by death. 
The church school reported an increase 
of twenty-five per cent. over last year. 
The minister, Rev. James Henry Peardon, 
has an indefinite call, and is entering 
upon his fourth year of service. 
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Dr. A. R. L. Dohme Provides 
Visiting Professorship, J. H. U. 


Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, a Unitarian layman 
of Baltimore, Md., and an internationally- 
known manufacturing chemist, has pro- 
vided funds for a visiting professorship at 
the Johns Hopkins University which will 
bring leading European and American 
chemists to Baltimore. 

The professorship is established partic- 
ularly for the benefit of those students 
who, as Hormel fellows, will be trained at 
the Johns Hopkins as prospective leaders 
in the field of chemistry. Hormel fellows 
will be selected, one from each of the 48 
states, according to their rating in health, 
creative ability, book ability, intellectual 
honesty, perseverance, faculty of observa- 
tion, enthusiasm, conduct, character, ex- 
perimental skill, executive ability, judg- 
ment and common sense, personality, and 
college standing. They will receive $1000 
annually. 


364 Unitarian Students at Harvard 


At Harvard University, an institution 
of mainly Unitarian tradition whose 
president and many leading officers are 
Unitarians, Unitarians rank seventh in 
numbers among denominational groups, 
with 364 students. Episcopalians lead with 
1,066, Jews follow with 765, Catholics 
come third with 726, and then Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
Unitarians. 


394th Alliance at Quincy, III. 


The King’s Daughters’ Society of the 
Unitarian Church of Quincey, Il., has be- 
come an Alliance branch, the 394th. Mrs. 
Frank Cohen is president of the society. 
Other officers are Mrs. Donald Carley, 
vice-president; Mrs. Edmund B. Mont- 
gomery, recording secretary; Mrs. Philip 
Schlagenhauf, corresponding secretary; 
and Mrs. William Welch, treasurer. 


Obituartes 


ELIZABETH WARREN Mumrorp, daughter of 
Mrs. Edgar H. Mumford of Concord, Masgs., 
and the late Edgar H. Mumford, died suddenly 
on Saturday, February 28, in New York City, 
of a heart attack. 

She was born in 1899 at Netherwood, N.J. 
Attended Holton Arms School in Washington, 
D.C., and the School of the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, Mass., where she specialized 
in textile design. She worked in Paris for two 
years, and returned to New York City to be- 
come designer for the Onondaga Silk Company, 
where she showed great promise. 

She is survived by her mother, a sister Mrs. 
Wallace Warren of Lincoln, Mass., and two 
brothers, Thomas James Mumford of Detroit, 
Mich., and Warren Huidekoper Mumford of 
Concord, Mass. 

She was a granddaughter of the late Rev. 
and Mrs. Thomas James Mumford. Mr, Mum- 
ford was a Unitarian clergyman, and was for 
many years editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


February 27, DELIA ANN 
of Charles H. Glazier, 
seventy-seven years, eight months. A devoted 
member and helper of the Unitarian Church 
in Hubbardston for sixty years. 


In Boston, Mass., 
(WILLIAMS), wife 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT | 


The religion of 
Jesus 
does not demand 
conformity to a creed 
but the consecration 
of a life 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


As a result of the request published in 
Tue Reoister for books to replace those 
burned in the recent fire, the school has re- 
ceived nearly two hundred volumes. The 
following persons have contributed money : 
Mrs. Henry P. Kidder, Rev. Christopher 
R. Eliot, Rev. George H. Reed, Rey. Al- 
fred R. Hussey, and Mrs. Frances Cruft. 
Books from their own libraries have been 
donated by Mrs. Henry P. Kidder, Miss 
Alice Tapley, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Walker, Prof. Edmund H. 
Booth of Dartmouth College together 
with other members of the faculty, Miss 
Amy FE. Schwamb and Mrs. Talbot 
Aldrich. 

It is the hope of those replacing the 
library that when the school opens again 
in the autumn there will be a first-class 
working library. The day of complete re- 
liance on absorbing material from text- 
books is passing and in its place is com- 
ing reliance on research in _ original 
sources so that the student may learn to 
draw his own conclusions and train his 
mind at the same time. It is obvious, 
therefore, that a library is becoming an 
increasingly important part of modern 
edueation. The library committee reports 
that it can still make use of some stand- 
ard biographies. 

Holderness School defeated Proctor 36 
to 25 at Plymouth, N.H., February 28, 
thereby tying the home and home series 
in basketball for this season. 

The Proctor Players will present two 
one-act plays for the benefit of the build- 
ing fund March 27 in the parish house 
of the West Newton (Mass.) Unitarian 
Ohureh. The plays are Lord Dunsany’s 
“A Night at the Inn” and Booth Tarking- 
ton’s “The Trysting Place’. All parts 
will be taken by boys. The Proctor 
Academy double quartette will sing be- 
tween the plays. Dancing will follow. 

An effort to raise $75,000 to erect and 
equip a new administration and recita- 
tion building is being made by friends of 
Proctor. Preliminary sketches have been 
submitted to the building committee by 
the architect, William Roger Greeley. It 
is hoped that ground may be broken by 
April first so that the building will be 
ready for the opening of school, Septem- 
ber 16. Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell 
will welcome an opportunity to speak 
briefly for Proctor at any Alliance, Lay- 
men’s League Chapter, or young people’s 
society meeting, or at any conference. 
The need is most imperative and a gen- 
erous and prompt response is very 
sential if Proctor is to carry on. 
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DI Rec ft Ow 


OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


“The Reality of God” 


By FREDERICK M. ELIOT 


A sermon recently 
published for free 
distribution by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
SIXTEEN BsACON STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Spring Quarter will begin Mon- 
day, March 80, 1931. 


For information address 


President SypNey B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence, from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate, Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


WINTER SPorTS 


AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 


FOR YOUNG MEN. Open all year. 
Inquire at 48 Boylston St., HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. CABOT. 

DrreoTors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8S. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8S. 


Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 


Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mra. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 


tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 

Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. Lyman V. Rurvepan, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIp M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities of 
boarding school. College Preparatory Course. Junior 

ool, Winter sports. Reasonable rates. Students 
admitted whenever vacancies. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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Des Moines Loses by Death 
Three Notable Unitarians 

Since autumn, the Unitarian Church in 
Des Moines, Ia., has lost three of its best- 
known members through death. 

J. B. Herriman, who died just before 
Christmas, was a leading insurance man. 
A liberal of the old school, he was a 
strong supporter, not only of the local 
chureh, but of various progressive move- 
ments throughout the country. He had 
much to do with the building up of the 
State of Iowa, and was called the father 
of the mutual insurance business. 

Frank Waterbury, one of the prom- 
inent business men of the state, died while 
on a trip south. A wealthy man, his char- 
ities were many, though done so quietly 
the public know little about them. Since 
the coming of Rev. Charles J. Dutton to 
the city, he had become the close personal 
friend of the minister. 

Mrs. Lucy Brigham was the wife of the 
state librarian, Active in all public affairs, 
there was not a single civic interest to 
which she did not give her aid'and pres- 
ence. Her death removes one of the beauti- 
ful spirits of the life of Des Moines, and 
her gracious memory will never be 
forgotten. 


Norfolk House Centre Meeting 

B. Farnham Smith of Concord, Mass., 
was re-elected president of the corpora- 
tion of Norfolk House Centre, Roxbury, 
Mass., January 21. Edward J. Samson 
tendered his resignation as treasurer of 
the Centre after fifteen years’ service. Mrs. 
Waitstill H. Sharp of South Hingham 
and Miss Abigail A. Eliot of Cambridge 
were elected to the board of managers to 
take places left vacant by the resigna- 


ES tion of Mrs. Henry M. Kingman of West 


* 


Falmouth and Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins of 
Winchester. 

The officers reported a substantial in- 
erease in the educational and social work 
of the house for 1930, including the intro- 
duction of motion pictures for children, 
a year-round athletic program for boys 
and the expansion of the young men’s 
association. 

With the fortheoming fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the house in 1932 the directors 
have set as objectives the expansion of 
the present endowment and the raising 
of special funds for a summer camp, a 
neighborhood visitor and enlarged club 
facilities for intermediate boys and young 
women. 

Contributors to the work for 1930 in- 
eluded ninety-six Unitarian Alliances and 
ehurch societies. The amount received 
from all sources for the year’s activities 
was $39,190.62, approximately one-half of 
which came from Unitarian contributors. 


Officers, Newton Center, Mass. 


Mrs. Walter T. Bryant, John BE. Peakes 
and Dr. Frank W. Scott were elected to 
the executive committee of the Newton 
Centre Unitarian Society, Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass., at the annual meeting Janu- 
ary 16. Other officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Treasurer, Charles F. Rittenhouse ; 
clerk, Linnell E. Studley; trustee, H. P. 


_ Bradford; delegates to the annual meet- 


a 
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ing of the American Unitarian Associa- 
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tion, Mrs. George H. Crosbie and Mrs. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach; nominating com- 
mittee, Miss Edith Gammans, Metcalf W. 
Melcher and S. .Paul Townsend. 


People’s Church, Chicago 


For the first time in the history of the 
ehurech Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of 
the People’s Church, Chicago, Ill., was com- 
pelled to preach two sermons Sunday eve- 
ning, January 18, because of the overflow 
congregations which packed the church to 
its capacity. At 7:10 o’clock people were 
being turned away by the hundreds. Chan- 
ning Hall was filled and after the first ser- 
vice the pastor repeated his address to the 
hundreds packed in Channing Hall. He 
stood in his pulpit five hours Sunday with 
the platform filled with extra chairs and 
people everywhere. Tuesday morning the 
church was presented with a public ad- 
dress system costing $1,000.00 which has 
been installed. By this means people in 
various halls in the church building will 
be able to hear the entire services. The 
morning service is broadeast entire by 
Station WBBM of Chicago. 4,867 people 
heard Dr. Bradley in the church January 
18. The unprecedented response of the 
people is most gratifying. The church has 
no theological tradition to maintain but 
interprets religion in terms of modern 
needs. 5 

The Church School of Religious Educa- 
tion meets every Sunday morning in 
Channing Hall with classes for all ages 
taught by unusually competent and trained 
teachers. 


Lay Group at Macon, Ga. 


The lay group that was reported Feb- 
ruary 26 as having been formed in 
Augusta, Ga., was organized at Macon, Ga. 


Woodside Cottages 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
A private sanitarium located on high ground, 
adapted to the care of chronic, convalescent and 
rest cases, and the aged. Committed mental cases 
not received. 

FRANK pe PATCH, M.D. 


ounaer 


F. C. Southworth, Jr., M.D. 


Superintendent 
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Better Treatment for the Indian 


The Ladies’ Unitarian Association of 
the First Unitarian Church, Peabody, 
Mass., held a guest day January 30, when 
about one hundred and fifty representa- 
tives from other Essex County Alliance 
branches and from all the Protestant 
churches in Peabody attended. Miss Kate 
Leah Catharin, corresponding secretary of 
the Massachusetts Indian Association, 
spoke in advocacy of better treatment of 
the Indian. 


“Can We Honestly Be Religious?” 


During the five Sundays of a sermon 
series by Rev. Cloyd H. Valentine en- 
titled “Can We Honestly Be Religious?’, 
the average attendance of the Second 
Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., in- 
creased twenty-four per cent. over pre- 
vious Sundays. 


SGA 9A 


Fe AAAS 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Norma]l—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


By CHARLES 
The “‘Life and Letters”’ of 


of Californian History. 


5 Iilustrations. 8 vo. 


25 Beacon Street 


THOMAS STARR KING 


Patriot and Preacher 


hero who gave his life for the Union cause. 
one who was personally acquainted with Starr King, and 
who was stirred by the eloquence of this great orator. 
The State Legislature of California has just placed a 
marble statue of Starr King in the National Hall of Fame 
in Washington as one of the two representative heroes 


344 pages. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


W. WENDTE 


this distinguished Unitarian 
Written by 


$3.25 postpaid. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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rLEASANTRIES 


“What is more pleasant than a cold 
bath before breakfast?” asks a writer. 
The answer is: No cold bath before break- 
fast.—Punch. 


Someone rises to inquire, “When a child 
is allowed to develop its own personality 
why should it so often choose the per- 
sonality of a hyena?’ 


A mayor’s relief committee has asked 
the unemployed to submit their names. 
Let them be sure to specify, suggests 
F. P. A., what they prefer to be unem- 
ployed at—The Churchman. 


“Many seem to wonder at my ability to 
read many books in what they consider 
a short time”, writes William Lyon Phelps 
in Scribner’s. “In comparison with Arnold 
Bennett, I am painfully slow. According 
to Dr. Wilbur Cross, Arnold Bennett has 
said he can ‘tear the entrails’ out of a 
pile of new books, and write a fifteen- 
hundred-word cdauserie about them, all 
within the space of one hour. Why, it 
takes me almost fifteen minutes to read 
through the Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


Anyone who thinks that the modern 
generation is preoccupied with new ways 
for new days, says the editor of The 
Survey, might well ponder this letter re- 
ceived by a girls’ club in a Cleveland 
social settlement: “Dear Cameo Girls: I 
take this means of expressing my desire 
to be dropped from the membership list 
of this club. As it is impossible for me 
to attend the meeting regularly and fol- 
low its affairs properly, I feel that I will 
be no great loss to the club. My heart 
leans more toward matrimony and my 
entire time is taken up in pursuit of this 
goal—P.S. And may all my daughters 
be Cameo Club girls. Amen.” 


J. B. Priestley of “Angel Pavement” is 
with us. He told a story from Yorkshire, 
the other day, about a football player 
named Bob. In the crowd at the game was 
a loud-voiced spectator who constantly 
advised Bob what to do. He gave a great 
deal of advice on every occasion. It was 
Bob this and Bob that, no matter what the 
erisis. At the last moment there arose a 
situation in which Bob was holding the 
ball and was surrounded by eight players 
and it seemed for once that here was a 
time when advice must fail, when there 
would be nothing that the loud voice could 
say. Then came in stentorian tones the 
final eall. “Now then, Bob lad, use your 
own judgment.” 


Appropriate for the winter season is the 
following parody of “Hiawatha”: 


Then he killed him, Mudjekeewis, 
Of the skin he made him mittens, 
Made them with the inside outside, 
Made them with the outside inside. 
Why he put the inside outside, 
Why he put the outside inside, 
Was to have the warm side inside, 
And to have the cold side outside. 
That is why he made the mittens, 
Made them with the inside outside, 
Made them with the outside inside, 
Put the inside skin-side outside, 
And the outside fur-side inside. 


Mrs. Twickenbury is having chapped 
hands these days, and she asked the drug- 
gist the other day if he carried toilet 
linoleum or some equally good emolument. 
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It helps both the minister to retire : 
himself and a church to retire its Original and Selected 
minister when the strain of full time apc! sige adler. the Promise, by 208 
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courages capable men to remain in ari Depression and Religious Re- ond 
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by Francis A. Christie; Books. . . . 214 
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HE following hotels are worthy of Diesasnitent. . ook 


patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


Church Announcements 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A.U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


with bath, $3-$5. 
HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Next to State House 


MU 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
Phone, KENmore 5300 


Beacon Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 4.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles DB. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 A.M. Morning Service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month, 
Vesper Service Thursday at 4.30 in the Chapel. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


Rooms with bath $3.50 up, Phone, Haymarket 2981 BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
SAMUUANUTTNAUTAeTNANAAEeNET ANNAN eee ERNE. | Fr oward N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 


D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Mr. 
Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. 9.30 a.M., Chureh School at King’s 
Chapel House. 11 A.M. Morning Prayer, th 
sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D. Week- 
day services, 12.15 P.M. Monday, Organ Re- 
cital; Tuesday-Iriday inclusive, Rey. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy, First Parish, Milton, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 A.M., 
Church School; 11 a.mM., Morning service. 


Perkins, 
Raymond C. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Dis- 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 


week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 


UNITARIAN LADY, eking out income, is sell- 
ing California flower beads. Very attractive. 
All colors. Fifty cents. Bead Specialties, 2607 


S. 75 Street Philadelphia, Pa. minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Fe. Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning service 
WANTED—Position by young woman, college|11 A.M. 


junior, as companion and instructor to small 


children for the summer, C-166, CHRISTIAN CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNT- 
ReHGISTER, TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave. at East 82nd 
—— wi Dinecees Pty ane rae 
armon apman, ministers, 9.30 A.M. ure 

The B SHOULD BE IN School; 11 a.M., Morning service. ; 
| EVERY HOME! MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH 
The Masterpiece of Literature Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 


Call, or send for catalog Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


aS 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 

41 Bromfleld St. Boston 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in. the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
Sa SCS et 188 Rast Stth Street ' 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston = 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City. Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


RICHMOND, VA.—FIRST UNITARIAN. 
CHURCH, Floyd Avenue and Harrison Street. 
Rey. Addison Moore, D.D., minister. Sundays, 
9.45 A.M., church school, 11 a.M., Morning 
Prayer and sermon. : 


